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HOW ONE MAN HAS 


Solved the Labor Problem 


FOR 40 CORPORATIONS 


One man has done away with strikes in 40 corporations—has 
completely done away with all “Labor Troubles” in those corporations. 


By the operation of a single 


big Actes he has done away entirely 

with the ill-will and antagonism of labor. 
He has gotten from 30% to 300% MORE WORK 
fromthe workers. Hehasincreased production, low- 
ered costs, cut out gigantic wastes, paid BIGGER 
WAGES to Labor and BIGGER PROFITS to 
Capital. He has done the impossible. He has 
not only revolutionized labor conditions but he has 

‘ also given Capital a new chance. 


His name is John Leitch. And he 


has done all this merely by putting in 

operation in these 40 corporations a unique plan 
which he originated some ten years ago—a 
lan which he has named “JNDUSTRIAL 
EMOCRACY.” 


In not one of all these 40 industrial 
plants has there been astrike since Leitch’s 
plan was introduced and carried out. In not a 
single plant has there been labor dictation, labor 
antagonism or dissatisfaction. And every one of 
these plants has JVCREASED PRODUCTION, 
LOWERED COSTS, PAID BIGGER WAGES 
AND MADE BIGGER PROFITS, 


John Leitch’s plan is somewhat 
startling—some might even call it revolu- 
tionary—but the all important thing about it és 
that it WORKS. It gets RESULTS — results 
that are oftentimes astounding. His unique plan 
ought to be in operation in every industrial plant, 
in every mine and mill and factory in America. 
The most important thing before every Employer 
today—the most important thing to all America 
—is the settling of the Labor Problem and the 
settling of it RIGHT, 





MAN TO MAN 





JOHN LEITCH 


And John Leitch’s plan is now avail- 
able to every Employer. His whole scheme 
of INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—exactly as 
operated in 40 industrial corporations—is now 
open to every Employer who wants to investigate 
its workings. 


Ina simple, easily read book of less 
than 300 pages, he has given not only the 
full details of his plan, but also the ACTUAL 
RESULTS IT HAS ACCOMPLISHED for Capi- 
tal and for Labor in the 40 industrial concerns where 
it has been carried out. And this book is now 
ready under the title of 





The Story of Industrial Democracy 


In this book John Leitch doesn’t give you fanciful theories 


or the dreams of an impractical idealist. 


He simply gives you the 


PROVED METHOD which 40 corporations have successfully put thto practice. 


He gives you specific instances of 
remarkable accomplishment in plants 


that are known throughout America—and 


with the full approval and endorsement of their owners, 
gives you the NAMES OF THE CORPORATIONS and 
the cities in which they are located. 


Hegives you the plain recordof what 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY has ac- 


complished with hardfisted workers and hard- 
headed employers, in factories and foundries, with both 
male and female labor, with skilled and unskilled workers, 
with the illiterate and the intelligent, with those who 
couldn’t speak English and those who could. 


Hetells what has been accomplished 
in plants making almost every kind of 
product—in plants making steel, pianos, auto- 
mobile parts, paints, women’s wear, men’s cloth- 


ing, boys’ waists, paper bags, furniture, tobacco 
pipes, textiles of various sorts, and in machine ‘shops. 


We believe it to be the most re- 
markable book, bearing on the relations 
of Labor and Capital, that has: ever been pub- 
lished, in this or any other country. We believe 
it will change the whole relation between Employer 
and Employed. 


Some Things That John Leitch 


Tells in “MAN TO MAN” 


He tells you how in the small power plant 


ofa manufacturing concern in Indianathe workers 
t 


themselves, as a result of his method, reduced the annual 
cost of coal, water, oil and labor from $12,350 to $7,693—a clear saving 
of $4,657—and gives you the name of the plant and shows you how they did it. 


He tells you of a group of -piece workers 


getting a piece work rate of 42 cents, who them- 


selves devised new and in enious jigs cut out lost motion— 
and THEN THESE WORKERS SUGGES ED THAT THEIR PIECE 
WORK RATE BE CUT FROM 42 CENTS TO 11 CENTS. And they 


made more money at the low rate than they did before. 


He gives you the name of a small factory 


_ that formerly employed 268 men, working at top 


speed, that is now turning out MORE GOODS and BET- 

£ RGOODS than ever before in the company’s history—and DOING 

+ ch fa ONLY 168 MEN. Both Workers and factory are making 
ig profits. 


He tells what happened in a foundry where 


production was constantly falling lower in spite 


of wage increases piled one on top of another, and how, in 
the fifth month of the working of the new plan, production was increased 
52 per cent over the best previous month in that foundry’s history. 


He shows how under his plan the slackers 


and wasters and professional agitators who block 


production and cripple profits are automatically thrown 
out without any worry on the part of the management. He points 
out that workers now all over America have acquired new tastes, new 
ambitions, new desires that MUST BE SATISFIED. 


He shows why the present antagonism be- 
tween Capital and Labor MUST BE REMOVED. 


He emphasizes the fact that human hearts are’ just the 
same behind a worker’s shirt or behind a boiled white front; that the 
day laborer has human joys and sorrows, ambitions and aspirations, 
just the same as the millionaire. 


A Small Edition—for Employers Only 


We have printed only a small edition. It is not for general distribu- 
tion. We have printed only a sufficient quantity to fill the needs of 
those executives and employers who are vitally interested in SETTLING 
THE LABOR PROBLEM once and for all and settling it RIGHT. We 
will fill all orders in the order in which they are received, while this 
edition lasts. 


John Leitch’s book is not a popular novel. It is not.a book to be 
skimmed through in an hour. On the contrary, one of the best in- 
formed men in , Seward industry says: *“This book is one of the 
greatest contributions to Am n business that has ever been 
penned. It offers the only practical solution to intolerable labor 
conditions. Its methods ont ee ies are the methods and 
principles that MUST BE P I PRACTICE if we are to 
escape the scourge of anarchy and riet and wild-eyed BOL- 
SHEVISM—that must be put into ctice if Capital is to have 
a fair chance, and if the people America are to be happy, 
contented and prosperous.”’ 


You Need Send No Money 


unless you prefer to, for your own convenience. We don’t want any- 
one to pay for a copy of ““MAN TO MAN” unless he appreciates its 
value. If he does not, we would much rather he would send it 
back for the use of someone else. Therefore you need send no 
money—merely mail the coupon and we will send the book, all charges 
aid. If you find it worth many times sea pres, send us your check 
or $2.00—if not, SEND BACK THE BOOK. 


We Reserve the Right to Refuse all Orders 
after this First Small Edition is Exhausted. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers of Forbes Magazine 


Dept-MM-3—299 Broadway—New York 
TEAR OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON 


Please send me, postage paid, a copy of “MAN TO MAN,” by 
John Leitch. I will either return the book to you or send you 
$2.00, within five days after I receive the book. 


Name. 





Street Address. 





City. State. MMS 
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ROM your country’s rich mines, 

from fertile soil, from uncut 
forest, American Industry seeks raw 
materials to fashion into the myriad 
needs of modern life. 


But our industrial greatness is only 
partly due to bountiful nature. Unless 
men and management, with hands 
joined, are backed by invested capital, 
the wheels of industry will clog and 
halt. 


American Industry will need added 
capital to produce the foods and manu- 
factured goods which the world de- 
mands. This forward movement will 
mean a prospering nation of full-time 
workers—resulting in more profit for 
all. 


The needed money to “carry on” will 


Forward—together! 
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be raised by industrial bonds which 
will be offered to the public. 


Such bonds are the safe means by 
which the American people, their prin- 
cipal carefully protected, share in the 
earnings of American Industry and, 
therefore, in American prosperity. 


If chosen under sound advice, these 
bonds are dependable income-bearing 
“promises to pay.” Their soundness 
is backed by the actual properties 
themselves. 


A thorough, painstaking analysis of 
each issue precedes our offering of 
bonds to the men and women of the 
country. Our recommendations are at 
the free disposal of everyone who has 
learned -the habit of saving money and 
now wishes to put that money to work. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 





L 





You will find a National City 
Company Correspondent Office in 
50 of the leading cities of the 
country. 


In each of these offices you can pur- 
chase Government, Municipal, 
Railroad, Industrial, and Public 
Utility Bonds of the highest 
character. 


Each of these offices is equipped 
to render unusual service to in- 
vestors generally, and to bond 
buyers in particular. 


BONDS 
SHORT TERM- NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES 
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GF ALLSTEEL LENDS DISTiING 1LIOmM 
3 TO ANY OFFICE 


EREVER you see a GF Allsteel-equipped office, you note an air of character and dis- 
tinction about that office. With the enduring elegance of simple design and perfect 


finish, GF Allsteel combines rugged strength, protection for records, fire-resistiveness, 
and continuous efficiency under all conditions of climate. 


Surely the combination of these qualities puts GF Allsteel in the class of preferred investments. 


Your records and business documents can be and should be housed in GF Allsteel—for their safety—for the con- 
venience of your office staff—for your own prestige in having your offices furnished with taste and distinction. 


The GF Allsteel Catalog shows the full line—will you write for it? 


[GENERAL FIREPROOFING< 


STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT~SAFES afl 
OFFICE FURNITURE~SHELVING 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


NEW YORK - BOSTON — CHICAGO — WASHINGTON —ATLANTA — SEATTLE 
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“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





ea June 14, 1919 
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Are the families of what we call the working-classes 
happier than families who are well-to-do? I was ex- 
horting a young man to buck up and make real head- 
way in his work, for which he possesses unusual and 

natural aptitude, but appears to be con- 
WORKING tent to jog along tnambitiously. To my 
CLASS FAMILIESamazement his wife took the emphatic 
HAPPIER THANstand that the happiest people in the 
WELL-TO-DO? orld are the working-classes and that 

she would sooner see her husband re- 
main as he was than exert himself to the limit to rise 
in the world. It is her theory that domestic happiness 
tends to decrease as the family income increases. I 
was flabbergasted by her entirely unexpected and novel 
argument. Her husband has talents which. properly 
exercised and developed, could bring him an income of 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year, whereas his salary is only 
about $50 per week. My conception of life is that any 
man who is capable of becoming a $10,000 a year man, 
and neglects to push towards that goal with all reason- 
able energy and ambition, is shirking his duty to the 
world. If equipped by nature to render $10,000 worth 
of service a year to his fellowmen, surely he has no 
business to render only one-quarter that amount of 
service. It is like running a high-powered automobile 
on low gear all the time. 

Another and younger man made a remark to me 
which has caused me to do a good deal of thinking. 
This youth has devoted most of his twenty-five years 
to imbibing education. He has a poetic temperament. 
He would rather read a sentimental poem than sell 
a bill of goods; even so, however, he is by no means 
lazy. Nor is he unambitious in a certain way. He is 
always prepared “to study at night to enable him to 
master the principles of whatever work he undertakes. 
When chided by someone for having been somewhat 
shiftless and impractical and for having failed to learn 
how to use his money wisely, he turned to me and 
deciared: “To me, happiness and success are synony- 
mous.” 

Well, now, is there not a measure of philosophy in 
this young man’s analysis? If he finds more happiness 
in a new volume of poems or in sending an expensive 
bouquet of flowers as a birthday memento, than in man- 


aging his finances so as to keep his head above water, 
is he, or is he not, entitled to do so? The poems and the 
flowers yield him genuine happiness. Wrestling with 
such mundane things as one’s personal finances so as to 
keep them solvent, has little appeal for him. 

The trouble with this theory of life, however, is 
that some one else usually has in the end to bear the 
brunt of the consequences of the lack of financial horse- 
sense. The Latin saying that one must first live before 
philosophizing, expresses the fundamental truth of the 
whole matter. Happiness for which someone else has 
to pay ought to be despised rather than sought. This 
kind of happiness is the antithesis of success. 

On the other hand, is success which fails to bring 
happiness really worth calling success? Suppose this 
young man were to crush the poetry out of his life and 
throw himself heart and soul into rolling up a million 
dollars by business, would he feel that his life had been 
a success? Would it actually have been success in this 
case? My mind is fuller of thoughts on the subject, 
than of conclusions. 

* * * 
“Prevention is better than cure” applies also to bomb outrages. 


Let’s eradicate the cause. 
* * x 


Each day is bringing America nearer great business 
prosperity. In every important direction the develop- 
ments are encouraging. The agricultural position is 
extremely favorable; the Winter wheat crop alone will 
bring over two thousand million dollars; 
other crops will net the farmers very 


MOVING a ‘ 
TOWARDS generous prices; and food animals con- 
PROSPERITY tinue exceptionally high. The danger 


és of any upheaval through nationwide un- 
employment has greatly subsided, and 
although a considerable number of troops remain to 
be disbanded, the demand for labor is constantly in- 
creasing. Our monetary and credit processes are work- 
ing smoothly. There is every prospect that effective 
measures will be taken to enable Europeans to purchase 
enormous quantities of merchandise here. 
The public’s attitude towards the railroads is now 
entirely reasonable, so that Congress doubtless will 
evolve legislation which will give the railroads a fair 
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chance to get back on their feet. The shipping situation 
promises to be amicably adjusted. The same may be 
said concerning the telephone and telegraph industries. 
The cancellation of Government contracts and the dis- 
posal of surplus war materials have proceeded satisfac- 
torily. The metal industries are showing distinct signs 
of revival. The demand for automobiles is extremely 
keen. The oil industry is enjoying almost too wild a 
boom. The clothing trades are doing well. Rubber 
company earnings are declared to be enormous. Rail- 
way equipment plants see improving business ahead. 
Retail merchants, as a whole, report brisker sales. 

In short, the trend is unmistakably towards better 
times. This has been reflected violently in the stock 
market, dealings there having reached inordinate vol- 
ume, at advancing quotations. 

* * *K 


The raw material of success is thought. 


* * * 
Don’t telegraph. Walk. Mr. Burleson is still in command. 
* % * 


When Mr. McAdoo decided to quit the Cabinet his plan 
was to make the biggest money he could in the quickest 
time possible so as to be prepared, financially, to run 
for the Presidency. He received many and various offers. 

The one which dangled the largest pot 


“WITH of gold in front of his eyes was the one 
CHARLIE that came from the movies. And, as all 
CHAPLIN AS 

SECRETARY the world knows, Mr. McAdoo accepted 


OF STATE?” it. In our last issue was printed a pho- 

tograph of Mr. McAdoo in the full mov- 
ing picture regalia of a cowboy, and he has been fea- 
tured from one end of the country to the other in his 
new role. Certain responsible business men were the 
other day discussing presidential possibilities, and some- 
one suggested that Mr. McAdoo appeared to be the 
prime favorite of the Democrats and that he might be 
elected President. “With Charlie Chaplin as Secretary 
of State?” was the instant comment of the head of one 
very large business. Someone else suggested that 
Douglas Fairbanks would stand a better chance of being 
made Secretary of State as Charlie Chaplin’s natural 
position would be ambassador to England, since he 
originally hailed from London. It was agreed that, if 
the women get the Cabinet representation they aspired 
to, Mary Pickford would be a logical candidate for this 
honor. 

These and other comments on Mr. McAdoo’s activ- 
ities suggest the question whether Mr. McAdoo’s ex- 
ploits will affect his chances as a Presidential possibility. 
Some of Mr. McAdoo’s well-wishers fear they will. The 
popular mind draws a very sharp distinction between 
Teddy Roosevelt as a real cowboy and Jaughable pic- 
tures of ex-Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo as a 
make-believe cowboy. Incidentally, I understand that 
should President Wilson decide to seek a third nomina- 
tion he will have to reckon with his son-in-law as a 
rival. 




















Everybody from the rank of president of the New York 
Stock Exchange and powerful bankers down to the 
youngest office boy in Wall Street has been smitten 
with the oil fever and knows of “a good thing” which 
can be recommended. Frankly, things 
are going on under the surface which 


OIL BOOM reflect little credit on men whose posi- 
AND OIL id : si dake 
BOOMERS tion would warrant the assumption tha 


they were beyond reproach. Facts and 

figures are hard to gather and still 
harder to prove, yet from the most responsible sources 
information is forthcoming which forces one to con- 
clude that, in order to make a “clean-up,” numbers of 
so-called “big men” have become interested in foisting 
upon the public properties whose proved value is un- 
conscionably slight in.comparison with the sum at which 
they are floated. While everything is going as merry 
as a marriage bell, while almost everyone who buys a 
bit of paper with the magic words “Oil Company” on 
it makes money, while the excitement and the boom 
last, the danger of exposure is negligible; but there is 
always a day of reckoning, and when this comes it is 
sincerely to be hoped that any men of high standing 
found guilty of flimflamming the public will not be let 
eff with merely a volley of criticism from victims and 
others. 

Case after case is mentioned where land of little 
or no demonstrated value has been labeled an oil prop- 
erty and floated for hundreds of thousands, and in some 
instances, several millions of dollars. The interested 
parties retain the lion’s share of the “securities” issued, 
and only the funds taken from the pockets of the public 
are spent on prospecting and development. If oil is 
struck, the insiders reap enormous profits, while if the 
property proves barren, why, the insiders have lost little 
or nothing, the whole gamble having been financed by 
misguided buyers of the stock. Names are freely men- 
tioned in Wall Street, and my own opinion is that when 
the boom bursts more than one scandal will be uncov- 
ered. It used to be fairly safe to accept reputable 
names as a guarantee that a stock flotation was all 
right; but from what one hears on all sides today, this 
rule no longer holds. 

The oil boom here is rapidly rivaling the rubber 
craze which overtook London before the war. Every- 
body who could scrape together a few shillings made 
fabulous profits on rubber shares. The newspapers, 
and even some of the staid financial journals, were car- 
tied away by rubber rainbows. The whole world was 
pictured as revolving upon rubber; without more and 
more and still more rubber everything would come to 
a standstill. Ergo, buy rubber shares and become rich. 
Of course, the whole bubble burst, as bubbles always 
do sooner or later. 

The American oil boom has more basis than the 
rubber boom had. The part which oil and gasoline 
played in the winning of the world war can hardly be 
exaggerated. The transforming of navies into oil in- 
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stead of coal consumers, the building of thousands of 
new oil-burning vessels, the phenomenal growth of tne 
automobile and motor truck industry, the prospect that 
more railroad locomotives will by and by use fuel oil— 
these and other facts and factors must be-taken into 
the reckoning in viewing impartially the future of oil 
as a commodity. The boom, consequently, may have 
longer life than frenzied booms usually enjoy. 

But even so, the oil boom will not last forever. 
Shares of established oil concerns may be regarded as 
speculative investments holding large promise. Also, 


there is so much prospecting going on at present and 


so much new t«rritory being successfully tapped, that 
a vast amount of new oil wealth cannot but be discov- 
ered and garnered. There will be many lucky ones 
among tne oil gamblers. But probably nine out of 
every ten will discover sooner rather than later that 
what they have purchased is not stock in an oil pro- 
ducing property, but stock in a “prospect” which utterly 
failed to respond to the activities of the developers. In 
hundreds of cases the “properties” now being floated 
have not the slightest chance of even being developed; 
unscrupulous schemers simply get hold of a worthless 
piece of land and confine their energies to selling shares 
to the gullible public. If every glittering “prospect” 
should begin to spout oil the market would be flooded. 
That is another thought not taken into account. 

If the oil germ has-taken possession of your blood, 


_ and you simply must buy oil shares, do not try to make 


yourself believe that you are investing, but admit 
frankly to yourself that you are indulging in a gamble 
as uncertain as a horse race or a lottery. In other 
words, do not put any money into any of these new 
and alluring oil shares unless you are prepared to lose 
every penny of it. It is human nature to want to get 
something for nothing. Usually when we try this, we 
get something we hadn’t expected. This will be the 
experience of the great majority of those who are 
scrambling to buy unknown oil stocks today. In every 
lottery there are a few prize winners; the other tickets 
become worth only the paper they are printed on. So 
will it be with the oil lottery which is now raging. 
* * 2 

Will the Government get hehind business and help it, 
or in front of it and obstruct it? Whenever any finan- 
cial or industrial proposition of international scope is 
laid before American men of affairs they invariably 

pause to consider what attitude Wash- 


WILL THE ington will hereafter take towards its 
amma citizens who may respond to invitations 
BUSINESS? to enter foreign fields of enterprise. 


Our business leaders have never been 
able to tell during recent years whether 
the Wilson Administration would be for them or 


' against them, so to speak. 


Hopes are entertained that something has been 
iearned from the events of the World War and from 
the course now being followed in Europe, particularly 


by the British Government. British bankers, manufac- 
turers, exporters, shipowners, etc., are receiving the 
heartiest co-operation from the authorities. British 
investors, too, have complete confidence that their Gov- 
ernment will insist upon their receiving a square deal 
at the hands of other countries—for example, British 
holders of Russian bonds have been assured of the sup- 
port of the Government in enforcing their just claims, 
whereas no one at this writing knows how the United 
States Government is apt to act towards American 
holders of Russian securities. 

The course followed by the present Administration 
in its dealings with Mexico has not tended to brush 
away all doubts on the dependability of those at Wash- 
ington to protect American citizens and their property 
outside our own boundaries. Of course, the return of 
the Republicans to the controlling benches in Congress 
has had a somewhat reassuring influence; but President 
Wilson and his colleagues are still in the saddle and 
could easily upset all hopeful expectations. The cover 
appearing,.on this issue neatly hits off a problem which 
is exercising more concern in responsible circles than 
the average reader may imagine. 


said * * 


Disease is dis-ease. A good-working high-power ambition is one 
preventive. 


* * * 

Two clever, ambitious young men, one an American, 

the other a European, used to meet together, eat to- 

gether, compare notes together and build air castles 

together, in Paris. The European stumbled across a 
brilliant idea, his name was blazoned 


ARE WE ALL across the world, he was taken up and 
Sak lionized by Society, and altogether cut 
OWN WAY? quite a dazzling swath. His American 


friend meanwhile had been plodding 

along industriously but obscurely, with 
little financial success. One day the two met on the 
street and the American held out his hand in cordial 
greeting. The famous one furtively sneaked around 
a corner and reproachingly explained that, as he was 
now a great celebrity, it would never do for him to be 
seen talking on the street with a poor man. Would his 
friend kindly remember this in future and not embar- 
rass him? The years passed. The famous one’s rocket 
came down in the form of a rather plain stick. The 
American won both fame and fortune in very large 
measure. The name of the European is rarely men- 
tioned today while the activities of the American are 
known and noted throughout this land and in the prin- 
cipal countries of Europe. Curiously, their offices are 
now within a stone’s throw of each other. 

A snob of snobs? Certainly. But how about you 
and me? When we walk along the streets clothed in 
fine raiment, with shining linen, are we as warm in 
our greeting of down-and-out or down-at-the-heels 
friends as we are when we meet Mr. Somebody? My 
experience is that there are fewer snobs among our con- 
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spicuously successful men than among nobodies, among 
those who are every moment anxious to put on airs 
and appearances, who are constantly anxious to make 
an impression, who, in short, are ever contriving to 
seem what they are not. 

My mind often reverts to an incident of a decade 
ago. A very proud gentleman who lived in a New York 
suburb used to get mad when the Sunday newspapers 
printed pictures of Society leaders, and invariably 
started to declaim with tremendous emphasis that he 
considered himself every bit as good as the best of 
them. That was all very well. But then one fine day 
the local butcher’s boy, who had been accustomed deliv- 
ering meat to this man’s wife—they had no maid—met 
her on the sidewalk and politely raised his cap. When 
the husband heard of this he stormed furiously. The 
very idea of any tradesman bowing to his wife on the 
street? What did these people think they were? It 
was time they knew their place! If it occurred again 
he would have something to say to the offender! In 
other words, this human peacock ranked himself quite 
as highly as the wealthiest and the most fashionable 
people in the land, but when a tradesman presumed to 
adopt similar reasoning, he foamed at the mouth. 

It is a good thing for us all, in prosperity or ad- 
versity, to remember that, to use a Scottish phrase, 
“We're a’ Jock Tamson’s bairns,” all members of the 
same family. 

; * * . 
Peace has not yet been won. The signing or unsigning 
of covenants can affect the real situation relatively lit- 
tle. Peace will not be won until Europe is again able 
to earn a living. If Europe cannot earn a living, no 
treaties in the world will prevent out- 
breaks and something perhaps worse 


oan i than war. If Europe’s millions cannot 
TO BE get materials and plants and transpor- 
WON 


tation to conduct industry, and thus 
sustain life, there will inevitably be rev- 
olution, bloodshed, anarchy, civil war and, conceivably, 
the toppling over of the whole present economic and 
social order. 

Frank A. Vanderlip’s picture of Europe must have 
a sobering effect upon the whole public. No statement 
in many a day has produced so profound, one might even 
say depressing, an impression upon thinking Ameri- 
cans. He could have used even blacker colors but could 
not well have used lighter colors and still adhere to the 
truth. But it is regrettable, perhaps, that Mr. Van- 
derlip did not emphasize more ringingly America’s abil- 
ity, America’s readiness, America’s determination to 
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see the thing through successfully. One rose from the 
banquet table terribly depressed. The right spirit in 
which to have left the hall would have been one of flam- 
ing zeal to go forth and crusade for peace with all 
the resolve with which we crusaded for war. The 
task confronting America and confronting humanity 
is colossal. Mr. Vanderlip did well not to camouflage 
its stern realities. So much impressed was he by the 
whole situation that, in order to do everything within 
his power to sound a tocsin call to the world, he sat 
down immediately he boarded his home-coming ship, 
and in four and one-half days wrote a complete book 
of some 40,000 words, of which 20,000 were actually 
written in the first twenty-four hours. That was the 
last big thing he did before resigning his position. 
What is now needed is aggressive, large-scale 
action by this country to enable Europe to resume her 
industrial processes forthwith. What Europe needs, 
what America can supply, is materials and credit rather 
than cash. President Gaston, of Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore, whose knowledge of Europe’s industrial and 
commercial requirements is broad and practical, has 
championed the instituting of prompt measures to uti- 
lize effectively the billion dollars Congress sanctioned 
for expediting exports to struggling foreign countries. 
The quasi-Governmental financial institution proposed 
in the bill introduced by Senator Owen could doubtless 
handle this billion dollars to advantage and could prob- 
ably, if accorded the whole-hearted support of both 
financial and industrial interests, grapple with the 


’ gigantic European problem. Concerted, nation-wide 


action, with either the direct or indirect co-operation 
of the Government, would appear to be absolutely neces- 
sary. Certain private banking interests are understood 


_ to take a narrow view, but the matter is too momentous 


to allow any selfish consideration by any group or 
groups to weigh. International co-operation in forming 
a huge financial organization to finance European buy- 
ers is urged by some, but it is doubtful whether this 
could be accomplished without perilous delay. 
America threw herself unreservedly and heroically 
into winning the war. It has now become not less 
imperative for her to throw herself into winning genu- 
ine peace, a peace that cannot be won if Europe be left 
unaided to welter in her own seas of gall and ruin and 
wreckage. Nobly though America rose to the work 
‘of destruction, she can—and will—rise even more nobly 
to the herculean work of construction that destiny has 
laid upon her shoulders. We cheerfully bought bonds 
to kill Germans. Shall we not with equal determination 
buy securities to save Europe from worse than war? 





Can Music Increase Both the Output and the Happiness of Workers? 


Read, in Our Next Issue, the Third Article in Charles D. Isaacson’s 


Remarkable Series 
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WHEN THE BOLSHEVISTS RAN MY PLANT 


has been thrown about Bolshevism in 

your country, by people who believe 
everything they read in Red propaganda, that 
I think the matter-of-fact relation of my expe- 
rience as a business man and manager of a 
Finnish pulp mill which was “Bolshevized” 
may be worth setting down. 

Of course I recognize that my position as a 
“capitalist” will immediately make every Red 
shout that there is no truth in me, since your 
true Bolshevist maintains that no member of 
the “employing classes” can tell the truth, and 
that the word of Trotsky is the word of God; 
but I am not interested in, the man who has 
already become a Bolshevist in face of facts 
and commonsense; | am simply putting my 
story before the eyes of those who have open 
minds and who are asking, “What’s in this 
Bolshevism, anyhow?” 

I can tell you what was in it for my plant 
and for my employees—and leave the rest to 
you. 

The beginning of Bolshevism’s tryout in 
our pulp mill at Lake Saima, Finland, was 
obscure and peculiar. On January 21, 1918, 
I was preparing for a trip to our head offices 
at Helsingfors, some ten hours ride from Lake 
Saima, when I sensed that queer feeling of 
trouble in the air. I told my office men and 
engineers that I thought something was wrong 
and asked them to investigate. They reported 
that there was no sign of any trouble and no 
indication of a strike. 

But I was not easy in my mind when I took 
the midnight train for Helsingfors, and I had 
scarcely arrived at my destination when a long 
distance telephone message came from the 
plant with the news that not one of our 2,000 
employees had appeared for work. For two 
days that strike lasted, when, as suddenly as 
‘they had quit, the men returned. Next came 
news of a fight between a number of the Red 
Guard, comprising mill men and Russians, 
with some civilians, near our plant. Then an- 
other strike and another return to work. 

After that the telephone was silent and the 
rest of my news came mainly through a Nor- 
wegian who was consul at Lake Saima, and 
with whom, because he was a foreigner, the 
Reds did not dare interfere. 


S': much loose theory and parlor idealism 


Worker Given Managerial Position 


Following the second strike there came to 
Helsingfors a delegation of the Reds with two 
of my managers. They were to arrange a 
“conference” between me and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment, which by that time had control of 
Helsingfors. But I did not attend that con- 
ference. I was probably the hardest man to 
find in Helsingfors at that time because I knew 
that conference would lead me direct into the 
Helsingfors jail. 

However, I learned that I was dismissed 
from my job as manager by the Bolsheviks, 
who had by now “nationalized” the plant. My 
place had been taken by the man whose re- 
sponsible position prior to that was oiler of 
the machinery. This job had enabled him to 
go about the mill whenever he wished, and 
this had given him the opportunity to carry 
on Bolshevist agitation. So the Reds made 
him manager on the basis of this high degree 
of executive skill. 

Luckily, the Reds gave my technical men 
and managers the choice of working for them 
or of signing a paper releasing them from any 
obligation to work on their promise to leave 
the place in 14 days and not to interfere with 
the “People’s Commissioners,” as the new re- 
gime called itself. Every one of the eighty 
office and technical men signed this pledge 
and went away from there, taking their goods 





Unvarnished Account of What 
Happened When They Took 
Over Big Factory 
By JACOB DE JULIN 


President of the Commercial Mission of the Finntsh 
Government 


so far as possible, and leaving their homes for 
the Reds to luxuriate in if they chose. 

The only exception was the office boy, whose 
father was a Red and who made him stay. Our 
cashier gave each of the loyal employees three 
months’ salary before they left. 

This was early in February, and the Reds 
were in charge until April 26. But here is the 
interesting point: 

Without technical direction and trained exec- 
utive skill they managed to run the mill exactly 
two weeks, and thereafter it operated no more. 

We had had seven months’ supply of food 
—which was short in Finland—at the plant. 
The Bolshevists took it over and divided it. 
By the time the White Guard, or anti-Bolshe- 
vist troops, arrived on April 26, this food was 
all gone, for the Reds had not only eaten dou- 
ble rations but had sold much of it. 

Practically all this time 500 of the White 
Guard were holding a strategic point forty 
miles away, in ‘spite of attempts to dislodge 
them. With the closing down of the plant the 
Reds began a policy of general conscription— 
forcing into their army every man able to walk 
or carry a gun. In our plant there was no 
killing, but the threat of it was in the air, and 
hundreds of my men told me afterwards that 
the terror of this time was extreme. 

Many of the workmen escaped through the 
Red lines to the White Guard, but the bulk 
of them were made members of the Red Guard. 

Meantime, a deputation came to Helsingfors 
to “take over” the head offices and remove 
them to the plant. They went through our 
safes, looking mainly for money. They found 
it, too—ten dollars in all. We had put the 
rest in a safe place. Failing to find money, 
they removed books, mostly the old ones, 
leaving those that were of any importance; 
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they cherished,a bunch of unsigned stock cer- 
tificates which were, of course, worthless, and 
they took our typewriters, adding machines 
and steel filing cases, packed them up and put 
them on the train. They never arrived at the 
plant. Afterwards we found them, in various 
stages of disrepair, scattered generally about 
Finland. Some had been sold, some lay on 
railroad platforms. 

A month before the White Guard arrived at 
Lake Saima it had become evident to the more 
canny of the Reds that their regime was not 
to last long. So they packed up small electri- 
cal machinery, copper, brass and bronze fit- 
tings, automobiles, and almost anything else 
they could lay their hands on, and put them 
on cars to be shipped to Russia. One man 
packed all his household belongings, and put 
them on a car, then broke up the rest, and 
prepared to go to Siberia, where Trotsky had 
proposed to establish another Bolshevist state 
for him and his kind. 

But while his car went, he himself waited 
too long, and when the White Guard came 
he and his wife and six children had to go 
back to his house and live with the broken 
furniture, while his car was and still is “Some- 
where in “Russia.” 


Reds Resort to Terrorism 


Before the White Guard came the Reds had 
appointed a committee of twelve to burn and 
blow up our plant. Fortunately, the twelve 
stopped at our hospital—where there was a 
store of spirits for medical use, Finland being 
bone dry otherwise—and drank themselves to 
sleep. The White Guard found them when it 
arrived. 

Other plants’ were not so lucky and the 
Reds in their final hate did enormous damage. 
In one mill near ours, for example, the Reds 
had forced the engineers and executives to 
manage the plant for them. -They had mur- 
dered four of these men in order to frighten 
the others into working and, after three 
months, when they realized that the White 
Guard was winning, they left the murdered 
bodies of the whole force of 25 to greet the 
soldiers of the Mannerheim government. 

Of two thousand employees we had 150 left, 
the rest having fled or having become prison- 
ers of the White Guard. But their wives and 
children, to the number of two thousand or 
more, were left for us to feed and care for. 
We did it, and we started work as soon as pos- 
sible, not to make money, to but give employ- 
ment. 

The food was hard to get and expensive, 
and even at the best we lived on oatmeal and 
on bread made of potato meal and wood pulp. 
Not until your food ships came over was that 
situation wholly remedied. 

Now to sum up: The net result of Bolshe- 
vism in my plant was idleness for everybody 
and comfort for nobody for nearly all of the 
three months because of the lack of skilled 
men, waste of food and raw materials, with 
starvation in its wake, terrorism, disorder, 
looting and robbery. And after we resumed 
control of the plant it took us nine months to 
restore it to normal efficiency—nine months 
to repair the ravage of three. 

That is how the Bolshevists ran my plant, 
and the conclusions to be drawn from by expe- 
rience I leave to those who read this. 





Says the New York Times: “John Leitch’s 
‘Man to Man’ is to be the basis for a series of 
ten industrial motion pictures to be produced 
by the Universal Film Company under the ‘su- 
pervision of Harry Levey, Manager of Uni- 
versal’s educational department.” 
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Here is Industrial Democracy in operation. 
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The photograph shows a House of Representatives, composed entirely of workers, in session. Th 
man on this side of the table is the Speaker of the House. Standing partly hid by the pillar is John Leitch, author of “Man to Man” and originator of 
Industrial Democracy, who was caught by the camera while he was relating a funny incident. 
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The work- 


INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY PLEASES MEN 


vert to “Industrial Democracy.” 

He urges the adoption by capital of 
exactly the system evolved and so successfully 
applied in a wide variety of establishments by 
John Leitch, the operations of which were first 
given to the public through the columns of 
Forbes Magazine and, later, in greater detail, 
in “Man to Man, The Story of Industrial 
Democracy.” Briefly, Industrial Democracy is 
based on our national form of government. 
There is set up in each large organization a 
President, a Cabinet, a, Senate and a House 
of Representatives: The Representativs con- 
sist wholly of the workers themselves and are 
elected, by secret ballot, by their co-workers. 
Before any action relating to hours, wages, 
piece-work rates, health, production, or, in 
short, anything whatsoever affecting the work- 
ers, can be adopted, it must first come before 
the workers and receive their approval. 

‘As told in previous issues, in no single in- 
stance has the President of any corporation or 
firm operating under the Industrial Democracy 
plan been obliged to exercise his power of 
veto once a measure has been approved by the 
legislative bodies—a remarkable testimony of 
the sobering, broadening, enlightening effect 
the granting of power has upon employees. 

President Wilson, in his cabled message to 
Congress, pleads for “a genuine co-operation 
and partnership in control.” He says further: 
“The new spirit and method of organization 
which must be effected are not to be brought 


Pvere to “Ts WILSON is the latest con- 


Leitch Doing Exactly What 
President Wilson Asks 
Business Men to Do 
By B. C. FORBES 


about by legislation so much as by the common 
council and voluntary co-operation of capitalist, 
manager and worker.” The President like- 
wise pleads for “the genuine democratization 
of industry.” 

One is forced to the conclusion that Presi- 
dent Wilson must have written the labor sec- 
tion of his message immediately after reading 
“Man to Man.” His exhortation is for the 
application of the tenets of Industrial Dem- 
ocracy to business. The Leitch system, un- 
der years of practical test under good times and 
bad, under the stress of war and prosperity of 
peace, in plants employing men and in plants 
employing women, in plants employing high- 
priced labor and in plants employing low-priced 
labor, has successfully met every condition, 
solved every management problem, satisfied 
the workers and increased the profits. 

We gave in our issue of May 17 a long article 
by President Leopold Demuth, of William De- 
muth & Company, the largest tobacco pipe 
makers in the world, in which he recounted his 
experiences with the Leitch plan during the 
last two years and answered the questions 
most commonly asked by other employers 
seeking a way out of their labor troubles. 

Here is a little statement made, not by an 





employer, but by one of the ordinary workers 
in the Demuth plant, Harry Liebold, the Rep- 
resentative of the amber mounting depart- 
ment: 

“T have seen Industrial Democracy in opera- 
tion at this factory for the past two years and 
the main reason I am for it heart and soul is 
because I know that through it I can always 
get a square deal. 

“When a man in my department has a griev- 
ance, he comes to me and tells me about it, 
and he knows that I will take the question up 
at the next meeting of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and consequently the foremen in 
the Senate and the ‘Bosses’ in the Cabinet will 
hear about it. They will act on it one way or 
another, and my experience has been that every 
question has been settled fairly. Before we 
had Industrial Democracy, a man with any 
cause for dissatisfaction would most likely 
keep it to himself or tell the other workers 
about it. Perhaps the manager would be too 
busy to listen to him, so he would nurse his 
grievance and very likely he would quit. In- 
dustrial Democracy prevents just such little 
troubles before they get big. 

“Nowadays at the plant you never hear a 
foreman urging the men to get on the job. 
There is no need for it. We all know that 
by doing our best all the time we-are in- 
creasing our own dividends. Now whenever 
a man ‘knocks off’ early, comes in late or takes 
a holiday, it is not the boss that wants to know 
the reason why, but the other men and women 
workers whose dividends he is lowering. 
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“Before Industrial Democracy was put into 
effect it was every man for himself; now it is 
all for one and one for all. 

“I have been in this shop for twenty years 
and I have never seen the desire to co-operate 
with the other departments and help the other 
fellow out so strong as it is now. 

“Years ago if a worker had a grudge against 
the foreman he would probably lay down on 
the job whenever he thought he wasn’t be- 
ing watched; but that is a thing of the past, 
for whatever complaints a man has are now 
always quickly settled in a way satisfactory to 
everybody. 

“Another thing: Industrial Democracy has 
proven that some of our men had stored up in 
their minds ideas for new machinery and other 
labor-saving devices ; but they kept these plans 
to themselves. They were not sure of their 
reception by the management. Now a man 
with a good idea knows that not only will his 
suggestion be welcomed, but that, if practic- 
able, it will be rewarded. In our plant today 
labor and time-saving machinery invented by 
the men is lowering the costs, increasing pro- 
duction and thus earning dividends. 

Practical Matters Discussed 

“Industrial Democracy has given us our 
voice in the management of the shop; it has 
given us a lunch room where we can get good 
meals for twenty cents; it has made this shop 
a better place to work in; it is teaching English 
to our foreigners and helping them to become 
Americans; it has taught us that the firm has 
troubles and worries just the same as we have, 
and that by working and co-operating together 
we all benefit. es 

“That is what I think of Industrial Dem- 
ocracy as I see it at the Demuth plant, and I 
think all of the nine hundred workers here 
agree with me.” 

I attended a recent meeting of the Senate 
and also of the House of Representatives of 


This is an Industrial Democracy Senate holding its weekly meeting at the Demuth plant, Richmond, L. 1. 
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the Demuth plant. The Senators, consisting of 
under-executives, superintendents, foremen 
afid others under chief executive grade and 
above the rank and file, occupied themselves 
chiefly in discussing problems incidental to ob- 
taining, promptly, adequate supplies of certain 
materials. This meeting was not very much 
different from the typical conference of men 
entrusted with the handling of workers and 
concerned with production. 

The proceedings in the House, however, were 
unique. Promptly on the hour of meeting, 
some thirty workers, including quite a num- 
ber of women, trooped into a large meeting 
place—a newly-opened lunch hall. It was dis- 
covered that several representatives were ab- 
sent. The Sergeant-at-Arms (I think that was 
his title) obtained a list of the absentees and 
immediately went off to round them up. Ex- 
cuses that they were “terribly busy” on this, 
that or the other piece of work were not ac- 
cepted. 

The Speaker of the House was an intelligent- 
looking, thick-set young man, a fine specimen 
of the Italian worker. He called the House to 
order in a thoroughly business-like way. At 
the table by his side was a girl secretary, who, 
having made a record of the roll call, proceeded 
to read a summary of the proceedings at the 
previous meeting, a week earlier. 

The session was then open for the bringing 
up and the discussion of any question or any 
other matter of any kind which any repre- 
sentative wished to receive consideration. 

One girl complained that when any of the 
men working on the floor directly above the 
girls in her department dropped any heavy 
article on the floor dust fell on their heads and 
shoulders. The girls naturally wanted to have 
it stopped. After several suggestions as to 
what remedy should be applied, a :ommittee 
was elected, of which the girl introducing the 
subject was made a member, to investigate, 
find a solution, and report. (I learned subse- 


quently that the insertion of weather-stripping 
along the seams effectively stopped the falling 
of the dust), 

Another girl Representative said that one 
of the dressing rooms was too small, and this 
created much confusion and delay at closing 
time. She submitted measurements which she 
had taken of the room, told the number of 
girls using it, and the House voted that the 
matter should receive instant attention. 

Most of the subjects were technical ones, 
concerning departmental matters. There was 
a most lively discussion between Representa- 
tives of different departments as to whether 
the failure to obtain uniform excellence in a 
certain quality of pipe was due to the sand- 
paper used in polishing the wood or to the 
workmanship on the pipe before or after it left 
the polishing department. The spokesman of 
the polishing department insisted that the 
sandpaper used was the very finest grade made 
and claimed that if the finished product was not 
up to standard, the fault would have to be 
sought elsewhere. So earnest did the men be- 
come in their endeavors to locate the fault that 
several times the Speaker had to rap his gavel 
and insist upon only one Representative trying 
to speak at once. 


Profit Sharing Plan Reaches All 


Another subject discussed was whether it 
would expedite the movement of pipes-in-the- 
making in their progress through the factory 
if a great many more trays were furnished. 
Some Representatives contended that the 
greater the number of trays, the greater ten- 
dency to let the pipes accumulate. Every 
angle of the question was discussed, and I 
could not help but remark how valuable such 
practical discussions must prove for the execu- 
tives—a full record of the proceedings is kept 
and made available to all. 

A complaint was made that it had not al- 
ways been possible to obtain small lots of 
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heads, foremen or others occupying positions of authority. Note that women are among the number. 


gn extremely lively one. 


The Senators are all managers, department. — 


The: session at which this picture was taken wos” 
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Bolshevists being removed in mo- 
tor buses from Brixton Prison 
for deportation to Russia. Photo 
shows small crowd of relatives 
gathering about the entrance as 
the first motor bus was filled up. 
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Louis F. Swift, Jr., on the job in his dad’s packing 
blant in. Chicago, Lately discharged ‘from active 
service, he entered the Swift & Co. offices, and 
remarked to a clerk, “I see your bulletin board 
says you give jobs to ‘ex-soldiers.” After being sent 
to work as a handler of dressed beef, his intimate 
knowledge of the business became apparent and it 


; z was found.he was the son of the founder. . 





© International Film Service ‘ 
A poor mother in China offering her babies for sale. It is a Chinese custom for a mother to sell 
her babies when she ts unable to care for them 
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President Wilson In His Message Thus Urges 
Adoption of Industrial Democracy: 


The question which stands at the front of all others in every country 
amid the present great awakening is the question of labor. By the 
question of labor I do not mean the question of efficient industrial 
production, the question of how labor is to be obtained and made 
effective in the great process of sustaining populations and winning 
success amid commercial and industrial rivalries. I mean that much 
greater and more vital question—How are the men and women who 
do the daily labor of the world to obtain progressive improvement 
in the conditions of their labor, to be made happier, and to be served 
better by the communities and the industries which their labor 
sustains and advances? How are they to be given their right 
advantage as citizens and human beings? 

We cannot go any further in our present direction. We have 
already gone too. far. We cannot live our right life as a nation 
or achieve our proper success as an industrial community if capital 
and labor are to continue to be antagonistic instead of being partners; 
if they are to continue to distrust one another and contrive how 
they can get the better of one another, or what perhaps amounts to 
the same thing, calculate by what form and degree of coercion they 
can manage to extort, on the one hand, work enough to make enter- 
prise profitable; on the other, justice and fair treatment enough to 
make life tolerable. That bad road has turned out a blind alley. It 
is no thoroughfare to real prosperity. We must find another, leading 
in another direction, and to a very different destination. It must lead 
not merely to accommodation but also to a genuine co-operation and 
partnership based upon a real gommunity of interest and participation 
in control. 


There is now, in fact, a real community of interest between capital 


and labor, but it has never been made evident in action. It can be 
made operative and manifest only in a new organization of industry. 
The genius of our business men and the sound practical sense of 
our workers can certainly work such a partnership out when once 
they realize exactly what it is that they seek and sincerely adopt a 
common purpose with regard to it. 

Labor legislation lies, of course, chiefly with the States; but the 
new spirit and method of organization which must be effected are 
not to be brought about by legislation so much as by the common 


counsel and voluntary co-operation of capitalist, manager, and work- 
man. Legislation can go only a very little way in commanding what 
shall be done. The organization of industry is a matter of corporate 
and individual initiative and of practical business arrangement. 
Those who really desire a new relationship between capital and labor 
can readily find a way to bring it about, and perhaps Federal legis- 
lation can help more than State: legislation could. 

The object of all reform in this essential matter must be the genuine 
democratization of industry, based upon a full recognition of the 
right of those who work, in whatever rank, to participate in some 
organic way in every decision which directly affects their welfare 
or the part they are to play in industry. Some positive legislation 
is practicable. The Congress has already shown the way to one 
reform which should be world-wide, by establishing the eight-hour 
day as the standard day in every field of labor over which it can 
exercise control. It has sought to find the way to prevent child 
labor, and will, I hope and believe, presently find it. It has served 
the whole country by leading the way in developing the means of 
preserving and safeguarding life and health in dangerous indus- 
tries. 

It can now help in the difficult task of giving a new form and spirit 
to industrial organization by co-ordinating the several agencies of 
conciliation and adjustment which have been brought into existence 
by the difficulties and mistaken policies of the present management 
of industry, and by setting up and developing new Federal agencies 
of advice and information which may serve as a clearing house for 
the best experiments and the best thought on this great matter, upon 
which every thinking man must be aware that the future development 
of society directly depends. Agencies of international counsel and 
suggestion are presently to be created in connection with the League 
of Nations in this very field; but it is national action and the 
enlightened policy of individuals, corporations, and societies within 
each nation that must bring about the actual reforms. The members 
of the committees on labor in the two houses will hardly need sug- 
gestions from me as to what means they will seek to make the 
Federal Government the agent of the whole nation in pointing out 
and, if need be, guiding the process of reorganization and reform. 





samples promptly. The Representative of one 
department got up and said that, as he knew 
that the whole organization depended upon 
the selling of the product, he always gave 
samples the right of way. The talk developed 
that a certain department was evidently a 
chronic laggard in this matter. The Repre- 
sentative from it was asked to give an explan- 
ation. He confessed that the dislocating of the 
regular schedule of operations in order to put 
through a picayune lot of pipes had been re- 
garded in his department as something of a 
nuisance, and that it was true that on occasion 
sample lots had been sidetracked for a while. 
The importance of the prompt turning out of 
samples having been thus brought home to 
them, however, they would mend their ways 
in the future, 

And so it went, from one practical matter- 
of-fact subject to another. All these ques- 
tions and problems and complaints, be it noted, 
were tackled by the men themselves and set- 
tled by the men. Most of the work was dele- 
gated to small committees, which make all 
necessary investigations, and then come back 
with a solution or recommendation. In the 
plant run in the ordinary way these thousand 
and one matters, little and big, would de- 
volve upon the management, and inevitably 


some of the decisions rendered from above 
would be more or less unsatisfactory to the 
workers. Here, however, the workers were 
completely satisfied since the decisions were 
made by themselves. 

This is one outstanding advantage of Indus- 
trial Democracy over profit-sharing or any 
other methods which have been tried. It gives 
the workers a manly share in the responsibil- 
ities of management, thus increasing their self- 
respect, their industry and their loyalty, and 
makes them feel that life is a fuller and more 
worthwhile thing than before. Incidentally, 
the fifty-fifty sharing of increased profits un- 
der the Leitch plan has not the fault of reach- 
ing merely the higher-ups and the skilled 
workers, but goes right down to the youngest 
boy or girl in the shop and is recognized by 
all as absolutely fair, since the amount of the 
fortnightly distribution is regulated by the ef- 
forts put forth by the workers themselves. 

Recently I paid a visit in company with John 
Leitch to one of the plants operating under 
Industrial Democracy. Mr. Leitch consented 
to show me through the place, and I was im- 
pressed by the attitude manifested towards 
him by the workers. As a rule, the moment 
they saw him enter the door of their depart- 
ment they raised a vigorous cheer. In one 


large department the cheering was specially 
wild. 

I questioned Mr. Leitch, and he told me that 
in that particular department, where the work 
was ‘monotonous and trying, he had a little 
while before made a suggestion to the work- 
ers that on the stroke of ten every forenoon 
and again in the afternoon, they all “go on 
strike for five minutes,” throw open all wind- 
ows, and relax or amuse themselves in any 
way they wished. They were all piece-work- 
ers and had had-some doubts as to whether 
their earnings would suffer from this loss of 
fifty-five minutes a week. But the experiment 
had proved entirely successful. Hence the ex- 
urberant reception accorded him. 


In the fourth article of this series the 
experience of another plant which has been 
running under Industrial Democracy for 
six years will be described by its president. 
Some of the incidents illustrative of the 
solicitude of the workers for the welfare 
of the concern almost pass the compre- 
hension of those who have never known 
anything better than the capital-versus- 
labor tug-of-war common to most cor- 
porations. 
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INVESTIGATIONS COMING AT CAPITOL 


on Joseph P. Tumulty during the five 

months’ absence of President Wilson 
have been tremendous. No secretary to a 
President ever attempted such a task before. 
Not only has he kept the administrative offices 
at the White House functioning, but he has 
served as the mtermediary between the Presi- 
dent and the people. 

Tumulty is a shrewd appraiser of the public 
mind and he knows the political game as well 
as any man. Moreover, he has the complete 
confidence of the President, who depends upon 
him in a large degree to keep him advised re- 
garding many matters which it is impossible 
for the busiest Chief Executive in history to 
take up personally. 

The mail that comes into the White House is 
a splendid barometer of public opinion. Every 
question that comes before the country is dis- 
cussed pro and con in the letters to the White 
House. Members of Congress who take a 
decided position upon such a subject as the 
league of nations are apt to believe that they 
have the support of a greater preportion of 
the people than may be true, simply because 
they attract letters from those agreeing with 
them. For instance, who would write to Sen- 
ator Borah in support of the league in view 
of his well-known opinions? But- the White 
House is looked upon as a sort of public prop- 
erty. The President is every man’s president, 
and there is no hesitation about writing to him 
with criticism or approbation. 

Through long years of experience the clerks 
in the Executive offices can sift out the prop- 
aganda correspondence with unfailing eyes. 
Propaganda has always 
been the favorite work 
of a large number of 
agitators, although it 
took the war to show 
just what force lies in 
the agency. But there 
is something about a 
nationwide propaganda 
that overreaches itself. 
At the White House 
there is no difficulty in 
detecting the inspired 
letters, for they always 
bring out the same 
main idea along the 
lines suggested by the 
propagandist. 

When this mail is 
segregated, the remain- 
der gets more careful 
consideration. The ac- 
knowledgments that go 
out for every letter re- 
ceived at the Whites 
House are along stereo- 
typed lines, but the 
humblest writer is as- 
sured of attention, and 
the business man.who 
has worked out a 
thought of his own gets 
a hearing. When the 
number of letters com- 
ing in show a keen pub- 
lic interest in a special 
subject, the fact is . 
noted for Mr. Wilson, 
and frequently a batch 
of these letters will be 
turned over to him. It 
is his best method of 
taking the pulse of the 

people, and in this Sec- 
retary Tumulty is an 
exceptionally clever as- 


T's responsibilities which have fallen up- 


How Tumulty Steers President 
Right—Baker Is Favored 
for 1920 Battle 


By BASSETT BLACKLEY 
Our Washington Correspondent. 


sistant to the nation’s Chief Executive. 

Just now there is a question as to whether 
Mr. Wilson is sounding the sentiment on the 
questiea of a third term. Had Theodore 
Roosevelt lived there would have been no 
doubt as to the two candidates for 1920. The 
President, in the absence of any law to the 
contrary, does not see any reason why a third 
term is not proper, provided the people will it, 
although he has expressed himself in favor of 
a constitutional limitation of two terms. 

Until his position on the third-term ques- 
tion is made clear beyond all doubt, there is, 
however, a natural reluctance to launch any 
booms. from the Democratic camp. So long 
as the President holds off, the party must look 
to him, and should he decide not to be a can- 
didate he will undoubtedly name the man he 
favors for the place. 

Secretary Baker is the likely man, although 
there have been strong leanings toward A. 
Mitchell Palmer. The campaign, howevers 
calls for a man from further West than Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio is now among the doubtful 
states. The President is an ardent admirer of 
Newton Baker. He likes the way the Secre- 
tary of War works, and on the other hand Mr. 





President Wilson and his right-hand man, Joseph P. Tumulty. No secretary toa President has ever 
shouldered such weighty responsibilities as have fall en upon Mr. Tumulty during the five months’ absence 
of the Chief Executive, and his remarkable success as,intermediary between. the people and the President . 
shows his shrewd knowledge of the political game. 


Baker is one of the original Wilson men. If 
he had been a failure, if the military program 
had collapsed, and the German claim that the 
United States could not send an army to 
France had been fulfilled, Secretary Baker 
would have had to shoulder the blame. 


Instead, 2,000,000 men were put overseas with- 
out a single hitch, the war was hurried to a 
speedy conclusion with the arrival of the 
American troops, and the gigantic program 
carried out with as little delay and scandal as 
could have been expected under the circum- 
stances. Why, therefore, should not Secretary 
Baker receive the credit for the success of the 
war plans, President Wilson argues? Baker, 
it is pointed out, was responsible for bringing 
such men as Goethals, Stettinius, McRoberts 
and other capable executives from the business 
ranks to the War Department, and the manner 
in which they handled the quantity production 
of ordnance, munitions and supplies will be de- 
pended upon to counterbalance the collapse of 
the aircraft program, the court-martial com- 
plaints, and other matters which will be the 
object of attack in the coming campaign. 

There is still a question as to whether a 
military candidate is desirable in 1920, but it is 
too early to gather definite information. The 
Wood boom has not gained as enthusiastic a 
following as its sponsors hoped for, and the 
decision of Gen. Pershing not to return to the 
United States for the present will allow time 
for the public opinion to crystallize regarding 
the chief military figure of the war. If Persh- 
ing reaches the United 
States a few months 
from now, it will be the 
psychological moment 
for registering the idea 
of the people at the pri- 
maries on the subject 
of a military presiden- 
tial candidate. 

This is the political 
New Year in Washing- 
ton. Good resolutions 
are being adopted pre- 
paratory to presenting 
a shining record to 
voters in 1920. 

The new Congress 
made many promises of 
sticking at its work 
with diligence, effect- 
ing sweeping reforms, 
and putting the coun- 
try upon a solid foun- 
dation for a long pe- 
riod of prosperity. The 
House put through the 
woman’s suffrage reso- 
lution without many 
useless words. When 
Congress is once con- 
vinced of what the 
voters want, it can act 
expeditiously. But how 
long it can coritinue 
disposing. of questions 
with the rapidity that 
characterized its first 
piece of legislation is 
problematical. 

President Wilson also 
has made a new reso- 
lution.. He is to allow 
the helm of the ship of 
state to be directed by 
Congress. . Not for a 

(Continued on page 1105) 
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LL success is based on understanding hu- 
man nature and endeavoring to please. 
Just as the office boy who learns how 
best to satisfy his employer will gain the quick- 
est and most recognition, so the manufacturer, 
the merchant, the artist, the baker, the author, 
the shoemaker, the jeweler, the public servant, 
the nurseryman, the architect, the butcher, the 
builder, the musician, the packer, the school- 
teacher, the publisher, the printer, the preacher, 
the bookkeeper, the stenographer, the worker 
in any field of life who can best learn the art 
of satisfying, by means of his efforts, will at- 
tain the largest measure of success. 

Psychology—the understanding of the hu- 
man heart and the human mind—plays a 
greater part in the successful running of any 
business or any other enterprise today than 
ever before. 

The most valuable executive in these modern 
days is not the one who simply knows how to 
produce goods, but the one who knows how to 
handle workers smoothly and satisfactorily. 

In the past employers were concerned almost 
solely in handling materials and too often neg- 
lected the most important material of all; hu- 
man beings, their workers. 

Materials have been rated higher than men. 

The story of the Creation tells us that the 
Lord did. not address himself to the task of 
making man until He had, so to speak, prac- 
ticed upon the making of everything else. 

In our engrossing chase after the material, 
we have neglected that which outranks the 
material, human souls. 

The world is learning, however, that there 
can be no abiding peace or prosperity on earth 
until the human being is given first considera- 
tion in the scheme of things. 

Germany made the individual utterly sub- 
sidiary to her military, her political and her 
economic aims. 

_ Candor compels the admission that our own 

mammoth corporations started off by making 
a like mistake: the brains behind them were 
concentrated in producing things, not citizens. 

The most serious problem confronting the 
world today is not the unsettled political situa- 
tion in Europe, not the bankruptcy of many 
belligerents, not the future of American rail- 
roads or American shipping or American for- 
eign trade. 

The most serious problem confronting the 


world today is the relationship between capital: 


and labor. 
This problem can be solved only by study- 
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ing and understanding human nature and then 
dealing out to every individual equitable treat- 
ment. 

The Golden Rule, to which all business and 
business men must return sooner or later, is 
the embodiment of complete understanding of 
the human heart. 

An employer said to me only a few hours 
ago: “I began in the concern of which I am 
now president when I was sixteen. I worked 
for four or five years in the factory. Then I 
went on the road as a salesman. Later I be- 
came general manager, and then president. In 
common with other employers, I was always 
having more or‘less trouble with our men. One 
day I heard an address on the handling of men, 
and it came to me like a flash of lightning that 
the whole trouble im my own case was that 
I had ceased to think as the workers thought, 
that I had ceased to see things through their 
eyes, that I had become out of tune with them. 
I resolved there and then to.recast my whole 
mental attitude and*to get into tune with the 
men. By invroducing a form of what has been 
called. ‘Industrial Democracy,’ which gave and 
still gives the men an actual say in everything 
pertaining to the running of the factory, I 
solved the whole labor problem and now know 
what it is to work with men and have men 
work with me harmoniously. It has made life 
worth-living for all of us. The men, as soon 
as we began to look at things from their point 
of view as well as our own, became thoroughly 
reasonable and have never once asked for any- 
thing which was not entirely fair.” 

Just an example, you see, of understanding 

the human mind and playing fair. 
. Ihave lately been mingling a great deal with 
employers and with large bodies of workers, 
discussing freely what is in their mind, and 
studying how to bring about amicable rela- 
tions in large establishments. 

The whole thing resolves itself into reach- 
ing a proper understanding between those who 
earn wages and those who pay them. When 
a proper understanding is reached, it is my ex- 
perience that neither side seeks to act unrea- 
sonably towards the other. There is brought 
about a condition approaching the Golden 
Rule. 

No matter what your vocation, your funda- 
mental purpose, even though you may not 
know it, is to do something which will appeal 
to the public, or at least to others, it may be 
your employers. 

We are all seryants. “Our most powerful 
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captains of industry would fail utterly if they 
ceased to produce something which the public 
desired to have. n 

What gave President Wilson such unpre- 
cedented influence in the councils of Europe? 
Simply his understanding of men’s thoughts 
and aspirations and ideals. 

What enabled Theordore N. Vail to build up 
America’s unmatched telephone system? His 
knowledge of what would please the public, 
combined. with his ability to transform his 
ideas into actualities. 

What raised up the gigantic Marshall Field 
stores? Nothing but a superior knowledge of 
humans and intelligent steps to please. 

Charles M. Schwab is ranked today as one of 
the very foremost business giants in the whole 
world, not solely because he is a great manu- 
facturer of steel, but because his heart beats 
in unison with that of the-multitude. Mr. 
Schwab is perhaps the ablest user of psy- 
chology, on a national scale, in America today. 

When Henry P. Davison first announced to 
a number of financial and business leaders that 
he intended to ask the public to subscribe $100,- 
000,000 for the American Red Cross they told 
him that surely he had gone insane. But 
events proved that Mr. Davison could see fur- 
ther into the human heart than they saw. In- 
stead of $100,000,000, there has been contrib- 
uted a grand total of over $300,000,000 to the 
Red Cross. 

And so it is that, wherever you see a man 
who has achieved giant success, there you have 
a man who is a master student of human na- 
ture. 

Foch was originally regarded as understand- 
ing only mathematics; but he proved that he 
also understood men and could inspire them 
to attempt and achieve the impossible. 

Every worthwhile effort is aimed at render- 
ing some service to the people. 

Before one can render the most and the 
highest service, it is necessary to understand 
the makeup of the people. 

We hear nowadays a great deal about sales- 
manship. Salesmanship is nothing but applied 
psychology. 

The man who makes biscuits and the sculp- 
tor who chisels a statue alike seek to produce 
that which will gain the favor of human beings. 

Here also it is a case of understanding the 
human species. 

Yes, the most profitable study of all is the 
study of human nature. 

The preparation for this study is to bring 
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about right merital conditions within yourself. 

Criminal detectives, it is said, in time con- 
tract the habit of looking upon every person 
they meet with suspicion. 

In other words, the world and those in it are 
largely a reflex of our own mind. 

The great majority of men and women, after 
all, are decent and upright and fair, preferring 
honesty to dishonesty, kindness to cruelty, 
right to wrong. 

Therefore, in order to evolve the right per- 
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spective in viewing and studying humanity, it 
is of first importance to cultivate the right 
kind of a heart, the right kind of a mind, the 
right kind of ambition. 

~ There are certain elemental qualities com- 
mon to all humanity. Humanity, for example, 
everywhere craves justice, abhors repression 
and loves freedom, hankers for happiness and 
hates suffering, responds more quickly to kind- 
ness than to coercion, is more willing to be led 
than to be driven. 
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He who would become a master student of 
humanity and a leader in any walk of life 
must, therefore, learn to play fair, to prac- 
tice kindness, to add to justice some measure 
of mercy. 

In short, the Golden Rule is coming more and 
more into vegue, and all that is not in harmony 


with it is destined to fade and fail. 


To succeed, study to:please. 
And to learn how to please, study human 
nature. 
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There are a great many bosses in the world; 
you find them in every store, school, office, 
shop, home, and on every farm. It is a rare 
man or woman who is not boss to some one. 

Let me beg you to be a fair boss. It is the 
easiest way to do your work. Rudeness and 
unfairness to those under you foment revolu- 
tion. This day when all the world is excited 
about individual rights is a particularly bad 
time for a bad boss. Anyone who admin- 
isters authority unfairly is a scoundrel, 
whether he reigns over a half dozen or a thou- 
sand. Every divorce suit is a revolution ; every 
child who runs away is a revolution against 
a boss. Friends quarrel because one or the 
other has been overloaded ; even parents revolt 
because children are not reasonable bosses. 
There are many revolutions of this kind the 
world never hears about; when family rela- 
tions are not good there has been a bad boss 
in that family—Ed. Howe. 

* * * 


_ There is no hell worse than the contempla- 
tion of never having endeavored to make some- 
thing of oneself —William H. ‘art. 

** * 


I have always been among those who believe 
that the greatest freedom of speech was the 
greatest safety, because, if a man is a fool, the 
best thing to do is to encourage him to adver- 
tise the fact by speaking. It cannot be so 
easily discovered if you allow him to remain 
silent and look wise, but if you let him speak, 
the secret is out and the world knows that he 
is a fool. 

So it is by the exposure of folly that it is 
defeated, not by the seclttsion of folly, and in 
this free air of free speech men get into that 
sort of communication with one another which 
constitutes the basis of all common achieve- 
ment.—President Wilson. 

* * * 


Success, notwithstanding the only too preva- 
lent opinion in the affirmative, should not be 
measured in dollars and cents, but should 
rather be determined by the achievements at- 
tained with the equipment at hand. A far 
greater success indeed is he who, with ordin- 
ary equipment and amid discouraging circum- 
stances, nevertheless forces himself above 
mediocrity, than he who, though perchance oc- 
cupying a position of prominence, fails to util- 
ize his natural or inherited advantages to their 
fullest extent—Kenneth H. McKenna. 

* * * 


_Do your work as well as you can—and be 
kind.—Doherty Daily News. 


Be Thou a Dreamer 


Be thou a dreamer, tho’ the way be long, 
And sombre shadows cloud the forward path; 
Nor lose the gladsome hope and vision fair 
Of brighter scenes and happier hours to come. 
In each day’s stir and strain, oh, live thy best, 
Nor spurn the duty that is thine to do; 
However lowly, it is service still. 

Yet dream thou on, and never close thy sight 
To visions of some sweeter, holier time, 
When battle cries shall change to songs of joy 
As hatreds vanish that embitter all, 

While human hearts in every clime and creed 
Shall realize at last their brotherhood. 


—Abram S. Isaacs in New York Times. 
* *k * 


The people of this country are rich and grow- 
ing richer. It is estimated the wealth of this 
country is equal to one-third or more of the 
total wealth of all countries, that there is held 
by the banks fifteen or sixteen billion dollars, 
that the money in circulation is about fifty- 
six dollars per capita, as against about thirty- 
four dollars before the war. What is it to be 
supposed will be done with it? Why, invested 
and expended in order to increase wealth. 
Perhaps you and I will get some of it, and if so 
we will expend or invest it, for we are like 
other human beings. There is still room in 
this country for the optimist, but little space 
for the pessimist. If the tax assessor and col- 
lector will only permit us to retain a little fairer 
percentage of our earnings, we shall be happy, 
and we are beginning to see a gleam of light on 
this subject. Patience and confidence are justi- 
fied, and with these great prosperity is assured. 
—E. H. Gary. “ 

* * * 

Here are the seven stages of success for a 

man who lives to be seventy years of age :— 


1 to 10—Play. 

10 to 20—Education. 
20 to 30—Self-discovery. 
30 to 40—Achievement. 
40 to 50—Acquisition. 
50 to 60—Power. 

60 to 70—Honor. 


From ten to thirty are the years of prepara- 
tion. From thirty to sixty are the'years of 
creative work. From sixty to seventy are the 
years of reward and satisfaction Efficiency 
Magazine. 

* * * 


The principal trouble with the easy-going 
fellow is that it’s so hard to get him started.— 
The Bethlehem Booster. 


The big things of life are never done by a 
fussy man. Poise is one of the earmarks of 
mental strength. 

eo 2 
Here’s a motto just your fit: 
Learn to laugh a little bit, 
Cherish it as sacred writ. 
Laugh a little bit! 
Fools may mock and men deride you, 
Fortune may not sit beside you 
Laugh a little bit! 
You'll not mind it—notga whit, 
When you’ve learned to laugh a bit. 
Prove there’s bedrock to your grit! 
Laugh a little bit! 
If you’re cheery, “game,” and lucky, 
There'll be lots to think you lucky! 
Laugh a little bit! 

—Impressions. 

a 

Goodwill comes from rendering a service in 
a manner that makes the recipient feel it is a 
pleasure for you to perform it. It is the great- 
est factor in increasing a bank’s clientele.—P. 
H. Johnston. 

oe: 25% 

I want to impress this thought upon your 
minds. In your business, there are but three 
elements to success. First, well paid labor; 
second, equally well paid administration ; third, 
equally well paid capital. Capital must re- 
ceive a reasonable reward, or it shrinks into 
hiding. Administrative heads must be well 
paid or they lose interest, initiative and effi- 
ciency. Labor must be satisfied, must have 
good living conditions, and must receive the 
highest possible remuneration. The dark, 
noisome factories must be torn down and re- 
placed by new buildings where the sunlight 
of heaven pours in on the workers, for their 
precious eyesight must be saved. His fingers, 
his legs, his life must be protected from injury 
by every possible safety device. His food and 
his housing conditions must be such that he 
comes to his toil whistling “My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee; Sweet Land of Liberty.” His children 
must be well t¢d and clothed and well educated. 
An ignorant ci ild is the most ignoble work of 
man. The wcikman must feel an interest in 
the success ot ‘he enterprise in which he is 
employed.—Mz.; »9r Ole Hanson of Seattle. 

22.0 

Beware of un \ writable speech. I have seen 
so much unhap, tess which could have been 
avoided or lesse 1 if a few words had not 
been whispered kh te and there, perhaps with- 
out evil intention, but which ruined the repu- 

tation, the happine 4, th life even of some one. 
—Edith Cavell. 
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NEW YORK COMBS LAND FOR BANKERS 


ee ra 


CHALLEN R. PARKER 


Recently appointed one of the Vice-Presidents of th 
Guaranty Trust Company from the Anglo & London- 
Paris National Bank of San Francisco. 


VIDENTLY Horace Greeley’s advice, “Go 
West, Young Man,” is still sound. The 
increasing tendency in banking and busi- 

ness fields to select executives from out-of- 
town would seem to confirm this, and disprove 
the doctrine that in order to attain prominence 
it is necessary for the ambitious young man 
to go to New York or some other metropolis to 
establish a reputation. Asked by a recently 
. discharged military officer the best way to 
qualify. for a responsible executive position 
in a large financial institution, the president 
of one of the largest trust companies in 
America gave this surprising reply: “Get out 
of New York, go to some smaller city and 
make a name for yourself. New York will 
gladly welcome you back to a big job.” 

There is a two-fold reason for this modern 
evolution to go far afield to secure new blood 
and new brains. First, since New York is be- 
coming more and more the center of the finan- 
cial world, the number of executive positions 
in its banks have correspondingly increased. 
Where previously one or two vice-presidents 
sufficed, the number now runs to ten or twelve 
in large institutions. Second, with specialties 
being steadily introduced into banking, the 
need for specialists has naturally become im- 
perative. In huge institutions a man in one de- 
partment often has little opportunity to become 
thoroughly familiar in a practical way with 
the operations of other departments. 

In a smaller place the young man made of 
the right stuff has a bigger chance to broaden 
his viewpoint by studying banking conditions 
in a less hectic atmosphere and become an 
all-round executive. Gone is the day of the 
white-vested, tiglit-fisted guardian of loanable 
funds who was a banker through and through 





Brilliant Brains, No Matter If 
Located in Small Town, 
Spotted by Leaders 


By GENEVIEVE O’DONNELL 
Of Forbes Editorial Staff 


and nothing but-a banker. Departed is the 
pompous individual who believed that only 
iong-established rules and principles should be 
religiously adhered to. There was no breadth, 
no give-and-take in the make-up of that estim- 
able though antiquated type of executive. 

The call of the bank to men of business ex- 
perience, but with little or no banking training, 
is a comparatively recent development. It 
marks a definite change in policy. The bank 
long withstood precedent-breaking innovations, 
but now old, outworn traditions are being cast 
aside daily. Where previously it was rare for 
a bank to go outside its walls to select an 
officer, the country at large is now an open 
market, and the man who has unusual equip- 
ment, no matter where located, is apt to re- 
ceive a call to come up higher. 

To cite specific instances where men of con- 
spicuous calibre from out-of-town have been 
drafted to high positions in the banking field 
of New York, let us note the personnel of vice- 
presidents in several of New York’s largest 
banking houses, taking as a start that most 
aristocratic and conservative institution, the 
Chemical National Bank. The scales are 
evenly balanced in this case, two having been 
appointed locally, and two from out of town. 
Here we find a Kentuckian, Percy H. Johnston, 
brought to the senior vice-presidency from a 
Louisville bank, and through his vivid person- 
ality accomplishing phenomenal results. As 


JOHN CLAUSEN 


Previously Vice-President of the Crocker National 
Bank, San Francisco, who lately assumed similar duttes 
with the Chemical National. 








WILLIS H. BOOTH 


Another Californian lately appointed to the Vice- 
Presidency of the Guaranty Trust from a like post with 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 


part of this bank’s program of aggressive ex- 
pansion, a few months later it brought into its 
organization as vice-president a prominent 
Pacific Coast banker, John Clausen, previously 
vice-president of the Crocker National Bank, 
San Francisco. He heads the Chemical Na- 
tional’s foreign department and has brought to 
in an experience of twenty-five years, gained 
in foreign banking throughout the world. 
Among the eighteen vice-presidents of the 
Guaranty Trust Company we find that five 
have been selected within the past few years 
from out-of-town. Albert Breton, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the foreign department, came 
in 1917 from a directorship in the Canal Bank 
and Trust Company of New Orleans.’ He had 
wide business experience in Japan and China, 
also a first-hand knowledge of trade conditions 
in Brazil. Eugene W. Stetson, elected vice- 
president in 1916, was president of the Citizens’ 
National Bank of Macon, Georgia, and was one 
of the best known younger bankers of the 
South. He was interested in many public af- 
fairs, and since his appointment to the Guar- 
anty has been very active in broadening its 
scope. Nelson Dean Jay also came to the 
company as vice-president in 1916, having made 
his mark as manager of the bond department in 
the Nation! Bank of Milwaukee. California 
was not. overlooked by the directors of the 
Guaranty in search for promising executive 
material, as is evinced by the selection during 
the last year of Willis H. Booth, previously 
vice-president of the Security Trust of Los 
Angeles, and also the appointment of Challen 
R. Parker from the Anglo & London-Paris Na- 
tional Bank, San Francisco, as vice-presidents. 
The National Bank of Commerce has also 
beén wideawake in this direction. The roster 
(Continued on page 1106) 
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Brainy. Men New | York Mis/\Galled 


GEORGE F. MURNANE. JAMES G. BLAINE, Jr. 


Won his appointment to the vice- While getting notable results in the 
presidency of the Liberty National Bureau of Production in Washington, 
Bank through his distinguished serv- Mr. Blaine came under the observant eye 
ice in American Red Cross activities of Harvey D. Gibson, president of the 
in France, where he was deputy Liberty National Bank, who annexed him 
under Colonel Harvey D. Gibson. as one of his able lieutenants. 


JOHN HAMILTON FULTON. 
The National City Bank’s recently-appointed executive manager is a native 
of Canada, but spent the major part of his business life in New Orleans, 
where he was president of the Louisiana Bankers’ Association. 





WILLIAM R. WILSON. 
GEORGE W. FRAKER. J. A. LEWIS. - The appointment of Mr. Wilson, prev-, 
Came to the National City Bank as vice-president this year, and has spent Left a similar office in the National Bank iously associated with Dodge Brothers, 
the greater part of his business life as the head of. the Marshall Field & of Commerce in St. Louis to come to the automobile manufacturers of Detroit, to 
Co.’s chain of textile mills in North Carolina wider field in New York City a few months the vice-presidency of the Irving, is an- 
ago, as one of the vice-presidents of the other indication of the alliance of bank- 
Irving National Bank. ing interests and commercial activities. 
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HOW RAILROA 


UT few people have any conception or 
B understanding of the broad economic de- 
velopments that influence their own wel- 
fare. When the war broke out an employee 
of a wholesale house in this city remarked that 
the demoralization of foreign trade meant 
nothing to hiny, as his firm dealt only in domes- 
tic goods for home consumption. The point, 
however, which he had overlooked was that 
Greater New York virtually lives upon the for- 
eign trade which flows through this port and 
that the paralysis of that trade meant injury 
to every resident of this metropolis. So, too, 
there are now occurring changes in the rail- 
way traffic situation which are vital to large 
classes of people and which, nevertheless, are 
passing almost unnoticed. 

It is the traffic side of the railway situation 
to which your attention is called; for the pres- 
ent, the political side may be left out of con- 
sideration. There is now occurring a decline 
amounting to a real slump in the tonnage or 
quantity of railroad freight traffic; and this, 
together with the causes behind it, are bound 
to affect the money interests of every capital- 
ist, investor, professional man, clerk and la- 
borer in the United States. Let us observe, 
first, just what is happening to the traffic, and 
then inquire how the developments are likely 
to affect certain large classes of people. 

The principal items of freight traffic which 
are responsible for the decline are iron ore, iron 
and steel, hard and soft coal, coke, lumber and 
building materiais. However, most of us in 
our day’s work use little or none of these 
‘commodities, and therefore have little concep- 
tion of the large part they play in the railroad 
business and in the total business of the Amer- 
ican people. 


Rapid Slump in Lumber 


Let us, then, notice how the railroad freight 
traffic of the United States was made up in 
1916, which is the latest year for which com- 
plete statistics are available. The tonnages 
originating on the lines (exclusive of freight 
received from connecting lines) were as 
follows: 





: Per 

Product Tons Cent. 
Agricultural Products .......... 115,781,914 9.35 
Products of Animals ............ 944.5) 2.42 
Mming Prodgucts ..........ccscee 706,029,218 57.02 
Forest Products ..............<. 106,856,873 8.63 
BEGGMBROMIEOR 505 oocscecscbececan 186,833,830 15.09 
General Merchandise ........... 51,652,836 4.17 
Miscellaneous Commodities .... 41,123,646 3.32 
1,238,222,907 100.00 


About three-quarters of these mining prod- 
ucts are coal, while iron ore takes second place. 
These two items make up almost the whole 
of the mining products, which, in turn, con- 
stitute the largest single item in our freight 
business. Both of these items now are showing 
great depression. For March, total railroad 
shipments of anthracite coal were only 3,938,- 
908 tons, against 7,276,777 a year ago, and trade 
authorities give as a reason the general lack of 
demand on the part of dealers and consumers. 
Shipment of bituminous coal by the leading 
roads totaled 7,403,000 tons for the third week 
in April as compared with 11,044,000 a year ago. 
_ Returns for iron ore shipments are very late 
in coming out, but in November the shipments 
of Lake Superior iron ore were only 4,285,861 
tons against 7,333,828 a year previous. Since 
then the iron and steel industry has become 
much more dull, and the freight earnings of 
practically all the roads which carry a heavy 
iron ore traffic are showing a bad slump. Pro- 
duction of soft coal for the third week in April 
was only 49.6 per cent. of capacity, so that 
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No Matter What Your Job, Pres- 
ént Returns Carry Message 
Worth Pondering 

; By PAUL CLAY 


50.4 per cent. of the total capacity was idle. 
This idleness was due mainly to lack of de- 
mand. 

In coke we have the same situation. Prices 
are steadily declining because of lack of de- 
mand, and production is greatly decreasing. 
lor the fourth week in April the average daily 
production of Beehive coke in the United 
States was 43,627 tons, as compared with 94,916 
for 1918. Of course, coke is consumed largely 
in the iron and steel industry; and here the 
lack of demand is due mainly to the ending of 
the war and the loss of the war business and 
to the extreme dullness of the building trades. 
The value of the building now going on in the 
United States is about 50 per cent. of normal, 
but the quantity, measured in floor space or 
cubic contents, is only about 30 per cent. of 
normal. In the Birmingham iron district— 
which is the Pittsburgh of the South—the iron 








IMPROVING 


HE fact-picture presented here by Mr. 
Clay will arrest serious, attention— 
and rightly so. Yet thé latest de- 
velopments, particularly in steel and copper, 
indicate that the tide has begun to turn. 
That a building boom is setting in cannot be 
doubted. It will be well, therefore, for the 
reader, while giving due heed to the im- 
pressive figures marshaled by Mr. Clay, to 
take into the reckoning the more promising 
trend that is now developing. 
THE EDITOR. 








‘and steel works are operating at only about 


60 per cent. of capacity. 

Here we have, then, in mining products and 
iron and steel quite a sufficient reason for the 
slump in traffic. The slump in lumber began 
before the war, when building costs rose too 
high, but has continued at a rapid rate since 
the end of the war. Even in 1918 lumber con- 
sumption was far below normal, but it is now 


running far below 1918. Lumber receipts in - 


Chicago are only about 2/3 or 3/5 of what 
they were then. Shipments of Southern pine 
for the first month after the armistice were 
only 273,723,107 feet against an average of 350,- 
000,000 feet per month during the latter part of 
the war, while in 1916, when the building busi- 
ness was good, the shipments of one month 
were up to 438,700,000 feet. Considering that 
over 50 per cent. of the lumber produced in the 
United States is used for building purposes, 
it is easy to understand why the railroad traffic 
in lumber is now so poor. 

Besides these big items of loss in railroad 


business, there are a good many smaller ones. 


For example, shipments of hogs in March from 
sixty-one markets in various parts of the coun- 
try were only 1,309,828 head against 1,762,433 
a year previous, and there is a similar loss in 
shipments of cattle. The traffic in iron, steel 
and heavy machinery is falling badly, and so is 
that in such heavy materials as brick, lime, ce- 
ment, sand, gravel and stone. Thus, there is 
0 ,soretery about the decline in railroad 
raffic. 


The traffic figures are very slow in coming to 





D FIGURES AFFECT YOU 


light, but it is now known that the decline in 
freight business began in February. In Janu- 
ary the Class 1 railroads of this country carried 
the equivalent of 30,383,169,000 tons one mile, 
as compared with 27,619,867,000 a year pre- 
vious. But in February they carried only 25,- 
681,943,000 against 29, ,000, thus showing 
a big loss. These losses, too, have continued 
since February. The main reasons are that the 
building business is still dull, that the demand 
for coal is small, and that consumers of iron 
and steel are buying but very little. _ 

However, it is easy to learn the approximate 
decrease in freight traffic from the percentages 
of change in gross earnings. In order to have 
freight traffic, measured in tons, merely equal 
to that of a year ago, gross earnings should 
show gains of about 3234%. That is to say, 
in mid-summer last year rates were increased 
in about this proportion, so that if the quan- 
tity of traffic remained the same gross earnings 
would also be 324%4% larger than they were 
then. 


Heavy Decrease in Coal Traffic 


In fact, however, according to the prelimin- 
ary returns, gross earnings in March increased 
only 10.3% and in April only 2.3%. Subtract- 
ing from 32.5, without going into mathematical 
refinements, which in this approximate method 
would be useless, the indicated fall in the ton- 
nage carried is around 22.2% for March and 
30.2% for April. We have already seen that 
the actual decline in February was 13.5%. 

Having thus observed the causes of the 
slump in freight traffic and the amount of the 
decline, let us now notice what it means to 
various classes of people. 

To investors and workers in our manufac- 
turing industries it means a great deal; or, 
rather, the causes behind it mean a great deal. 
The great bulk of all the soft coal is used in 
manufacturing, and as a matter of fact manu- 
facturing activity rises and falls roughly in 
proportion to soft coal shipments. How the 
bituminous output of the United States in 
1915 was consumed is shown as follows: 


Per 
Consumption Tons Cent. 
erate ~f See budweee che weeeterie aA ra So <1 
SOOSEMINY OEE Cok. c ito cvccecdardevine 
Beehive’ CONG 2.5665 oc cdcncececscstéet 42,278,516 9.3 - 
By-product coke ..........e.eeeeees 19,554,382 43 
Coat ‘Gas: isctes, os ekcc tee stke ae cca 4,563,579 1.0 
Domestic and small steam trade.. 71,336,489 160 
Industrial steam trade ............. 43,675,500 33.0 
BRPOStS 20. cesincsscesccccccccnsesse 18,773,782 40 
By mines themselves ............... 9,798,681 2.0 
443,492,509 100.0 


Nearly all of the coal used in coke ultimate- 
ly goes into manufacturing processes, espe- 
cially in the metal industries, and by “Indus- 
trial Steam Trade” is meant consumption by 
big factories and industrial plants. Thus, 
nearly half of all the soft coal produced goes 
into manufacturing of one sort or another. 
Hence, to the extent that the investor or cap- 
italist is interested in manufacturing industries, 
he should ardently desire to see a revival in the 
soft coal traffic. The worker in manufactur- 
ing must also realize that unless there occurs 
such a revival there: is danger of a general 
laying off of hands by manufacturing concerns. 
_- Railroad workers, too, have a great interest 
in the matter; for in the past it has been the 
practice of the railroads to increase their work- 
ing forces when the traffic was heavy, and to 
lay off men in substantial numbers when the 
traffic became light in times of depression. 
What the Railroad Administration will do in 
this respect we do not pretend to know; but 
if it does not follow this practice, it is likely 


(Continued om page 1101) 
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AMBITION THE CHIEF SPUR TO SUCCESS 


of selfiishness? Is it composed of twelve 

parts of unselfishness and thirty-two parts 
of selfishness? Does it create and develop 
the best in us, stimulating and giving us a 
greater desire to accomplish things worth 
while for those we love and enabling us to as- 
sist those less fortunate than ourselves? Or is 
ambition a tyrant that drives us to attain some 
wholly selfish purpose in life—wealth, distinc- 
tion, position, honors, fame, all for self-glory? 

Whgtever it is, we know that it is the spur 
that incites us to.tread the thorn-strewn path 
in an effort to reacha goal. Yet there are men 
and women who never feel the prod of ambi- 
tion. For such we have a strange sort of pity, 
mingled perhaps with a little disgust. 

“I- have no particular ambition in life. I 
never expect to do anything stricking, any- 
thing that anyone might call great or wonder- 
ful.” 

The speaker, at forty-one, was holding down 
a clerical job in the credit department of a 
Chicago department store. But, he confessed, 
the job that paid him $1,000 or $1,500 was the 
job he had always wanted. 

We shoot no higher than we aim. Neither 
can we expect to win honors we do not set out 
to win. This man had attained the height of 
his ambition. 

How different the ideas and the achieve- 
ments of another man, also in his forties. 
“Without the spirit of success one need never 
expect to succeed,” declared William Gourlay, 
the man selected to take charge of the con- 
solidated express companies of Chicago when 
they went into the hands of the Governmen. 
“The man who loses the spirit uf success is 
lost. For success means sticking continually at 
it, never giving up and never limiting your am- 
bition—since a person is happier when the goal 
is always a little ahead of him and he knows he 
must keep on shoving to reach it.” 

Mr. Gourlay knows, since it has been by 
“sticking continually at it,” that he has risen 
from office-boy to his present highly respon- 
sible position. 

“I have always worked hard,” frankly ad- 
mitted Mr. Gorlay, as wes at in his private 
office, a large and cheerful room overlooking 
Monroe Street, Chicago, and located in the 
American Express Building. “I started to 
make my own way in life immediately after 
leaving grammar school, at fourteen. I be- 
came office boy and a messenger with the 
United States Express Company, at $6 a week. 
In two years I got $40 a month.” 


Organized New Department 


Then his father died, and he was compelled 
to support his mother and little sister whom 
he, while still in his teens, educated. Promo- 
tion to an assistant junior clerkship at $50 a 
month was quickly won, and thereafter he re- 
ceived $10 monthly increase every year. “Ex- 
press companies don’t pay large salaries,” re- 
marked Mr. Gourlay. 

When only twenty he was placed in charge 
of the claim agent bureau, and two years later 
became assistant general agent. In 1909 he 
left the United States Express to become claim 
agent for the American Express, where he 
saw larger opportunities for advancement. In 
two months he was made chief clerk to the 
vice-president, and in one year assistant to the 
vice-president, and three years later, general 
traffic agent. 

“It was about this time that the parcel post 
went into effect,” Mr. Gourlay explained. “This 
took from the express companies much of the 
small parcel business; so we were compelled 


| S ambition a narcotic poison or synonimous 


So Declares Ex-office Boy Now 
Head of All Chicago’s 


Express Companies 
By V. RECTOR GRIFFITH 


to look about for something to take its place. 
I organized and directed a new traffic depart- 
ment for the American Express Company.” — 
Mr. Gourlay conceived the idea of reaching 
the farmer and getting him to ship his pro- 
duce direct from the farm to the consumer. 
“And the plan proved a success?” ; 
“No,” answered Mr. Gourlay, without blink- 
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WILLIAM GOURLAY 
Selected to take charge of the consolidated express 
companies of Chicago when they went into the hands 
of the Government. 


ing. “The farmer wasn’t ready to co-operate 
with me.” 

“Why 9 

“Because he failed to standardize his prod- 
ucts, to grade his farm stuff—for instance, his 
apples, potatoes, onions, eggs and the like— 
which he will be compelled to do in order to 
make any such plan successful. But that time 
hasn’t come. The individual farmer isn’t yet 
in a position to do this. I believe, however, the 
time will come when he will organize and 
grade his products in a way that will benefit 
himself and the consumer.” 

As organizer of this new department of the 
American Express Company, Mr. Gourlay 
traveled all over the country,*met the farmers, 
urged upon them the necessity of grading their 
products, attended farmers’ conventions, lec- 
tured, and made every effort to bring into be- 
ing a farmer’s organization that would ship 
farm products to market in a way satisfactory 
to all concerned. But he failed—and he had the 
courage frankly to admit his failure. 

The end of 1916 found him general agent, 
2,500 men under him. This position he held 
until the Federal Government took over the 
express companies last July, when he was made 
general agent in the Chicago district, under the 
general overseeship of Secretary McAdoo, of 
the merged companies—the American, Wells- 
Fargo, Western, Great Northern, Adams and 
Southern Express Companies. 

Much anxiety was aroused among express 
company patrons lest outstanding claims 
against the respective companies would become 
void if not settled before the consolidation took 


place. But Mr. Gourlay promptly issued this 
statement: 

“An agreement has been entered into be- 
tween our respective companies whereby the 
handling of the claims will be undertaken by 
the new company, and the same course that 
has obtained in the past will continue.” 

The consolidated company, as everyone 
knows, is called the Railway Express Company. 

“Do you think that the companies will re- 
turn to the old order?” I asked. 

“No, I do not. I believe that the government 
partnership whereby the government is to re- 
ceive 50% per cent .of the gross earnings of 
the consolidated companies. Of course, this 
is a war measure.” 


Believes Government Direction Will Continue 


“I believe that the government will continue 
to take a hand in the express business, as well 
as the railways.” 

Mr. Gourlay, at forty-six, is unusually 
young, despite the gray that tints his hair and 
his thirty-two years of work. 

He has a winning, forceful personality and 
he holds, with Emerson, that life is not so 
short but that there is always room for 
courtesy. Indeed, courtesy is one of the qual- 
ities that have enabled William Gourlay to 
rise from an errand boy to general agent of 
six consolidated express companies in the sec- 
ond city of the United States. 





How Railroad Figures Affect You 
(Continued from page 1100) 
to roll up a deficit that may prove too much 
for Congress to swallow. Likewise, railroad 
investors are concerned, since, in spite of the 
Government guarantee, stock and bond values 
still depend in part upon earning power. 

Already the heavy decrease in coal traffic 
has meant the elimination of overtime in the 
coal mines and a great decrease in the demand 
for mining labor. Incidentally, it has involved 
the owners and stockholders of coal companies 
in a fall in net earnings. The same thing has 
been going on in the building and lumber 
‘trades. The lumber companies that are now 
earning 4 per cent. on their capital are few and 
far between. In the iron and steel industry, 
there must be either an immediate revival in 
demand, and therefore in railroad traffic in 
these products, or else cuts in wages and lay- 
ing-off of hands. 

The enlightening way to look at railroad 
freight traffic is to regard it as a gauge or 
barometer of business conditions and a forecast 
of what is coming. Nearly everything that we 
produce or consume travels by rail sooner or 
later ; and this traffic is a measure of the quan- 
tity of the nation’s business. By watching it, 
we can get away from fictitious values made 
up of small quantities at big prices. 

For everybody the main point is that for a 
year or two at least we shall be worse off if 
commodity and goods prices decline than we 
shall if they remain at this high level. 

That is, the existing prosperity of the coun- 
try is virtually made by selling small quanti- 
ties of products at high prices; and it is this 
prosperity that enables workers of all classes 
to keep fully employed at good salaries or high 
wages. The quantity or tonnage of business 
has already declined, as shown by the railway 
figures; and now if the general average price 
also declines, it will mean a cutting of profits 
and dividends, a laying-off of hands and a gen- 
eral reduction of wages. 

Almost any capitalist, investor, salaried man 
or worker then, may, by giving thought to the 
subject, read his future prosperity in the rail- 
way traffic figures. 
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LITTLE ARTICLES OF BIG INTEREST 


A Sensible Movement 


Dr. Crane Commends Action of Rail- 
way Investors’ League 


R. FRANK CRANE, the levelheaded edi- 

D torial writer for a chain of newspapers 

stretching clear across the continent, 

says, under the caption, “The Railway Inves- 
tors’ League”: 

What shall be done about the railroads? 

This is the question asked by the Railway 
Investors’ League in a pamphlet of date April 
15, and no class has a better right to speak. 

The railway officials have presented their 

lan. 
¥ The shippers, the users of the railways, have 
presented their plan. 

The wage-earners, the employees, the labor- 
ers on railways have told what they want. 

The bankers who finance railways, the 
economists who theorize about railways, and 
the politicians and legislators who make laws 
for railways have had their say. 

Also the National Government, which is su- 
preme above us all, has laid its hand upon the 
railways, using them, as it used all our lives 
and property, for its own purpose of defense 
and victory, against which action, as an exi- 
gency of national necessity, no good citizen of 
course has any objection. 

But the war is over. The problem of form- 
ing a permanent policy is before us. 

And in the determination of that program 
no group of people have a better right to be 
heard than those who actually own the rail- 
ways. ; 

‘These persons are they who own the stocks 
and bonds of the railways. 

And their name is legion. As Mr. James 
Speyer, head of the banking house of Speyer 
and Company, which for more than half a cen- 
tury has been identified with railroad financing, 
says: 

“There is unique opportunity for settling the 
railroad problem in a comprehensive way while 
railroads are still in the hands of the Govern- 
ment and before they are returned to the own- 
ers. It would bea great pity if this opportunity 
should be missed, because another may not 
occur for many a long year. 

“There is a mistaken notion that the rail- 
roads are owned by a few rich men. There are 
over a million shareholders and many millions 
of bondholders. It is time that the owners of 
railroad securities, many of moderate means, 
stand up and insist on their rights. 

“It is not only fair toward these investors, 
but also necessary for the country that railroad 
credit should be restored, otherwise no new 
capital can be obtained. 

“The owners have a right to ask Congress 
to pass real comprehensive legislation to settle 
the railroad problem permanently, just as the 
currency question was settled through the Re- 
serve Bank Act, viz., in a way fair to all in- 
terests and for the benefit of the country as 
a whole.” 

The organization known as the Railway In- 
vestors’ League has been formed to ascertain 
the will of them that really own the roads 
and to make this will felt in legislation. 

So far this league has expressed itself in 
three demands: 

1. That the railways be returned to private 
ownership as soon as possible. The reason of 
this is because our Government is tied up with 
the system of party politics. 

2. That the railways be under control and 
regulation by the National Government, which 
should guarantee to the owners a fixed return 
on the amount of their investment. 
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3. That the relation between the Govern- 
ment and the railways should be co-operative 
and not antagonistic; the roads being handled 
by an administrative-judicial body at Wash- 
ington and subsidiary regional boards, “some- 
what along the lines of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 

Whether this is the Way Out we cannot say 
until we hear from our great-grandchildren. 
But certainly, in the meantime, the vast army 
of folks who have invested their savings in 
railway securities have a right to be heard. 





The address of the Railway Investors’ 
League is 61 Broadway, New York, and its of- 
ficers are: President, John Muir; vice-presi- 
dents, Lionel Sutro, B. C. Forbes, Franklin 
Escher. Holders of railway stocks or bonds, 
no matter how modest .the amount, should 
communicate with the league in order to have 
their interests properly safeguarded when the 
railways come before Washington for sentence. 


Sabin’s Advice 


Experience of Louisville Men Bears 
Out Seemingly Contradictory 
Reasoning 
Newspapers all over the country are dis- 
cussing the recent editorial in these columns 
on the advice given by Charles H. Sabin, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Company, of New 
York, to an ambitious young American anxious 

to attain success. 

The “Louisville Times” says editorially: 
“According to Forbes Magazine, an ambitious 
young man asked Charles H. Sabin, the great 
New York financier, what would be the best 
preparation for the vice presidency or a sim- 
ilar position of responsibility in some great 
financial institution; and was momentarily 
astonished when Mr. Sabin advised him to seek 
a position in some small city and make there a 
name for himself. The young man well may 
have been astonished for the moment, but the 
reasoning of Mr. Sabin was clear enough after 
a little study. 

“The experience of any number of Louisville 
men bears out the great banker’s advice. Hav- 
ing made names for themselves in Louisville 
they have gone to New York and made good 
there upon the diversified training they re- 
ceived in their local careers. It does not re- 
quire much pointing out that in these days of 
intense specializing in the great New York in- 
stitutions a young man does not enjoy the same 
opportunity of learning the whole business 
from head to foot as in smaller concerns. 

“The Louisville banker, if he have applica- 
tion and intelligence, has the chance to learn 
the whole business. He then is fitted for ex- 
ecutive direction of large affairs, if he has em- 
ployed his time to the proper advantage. The 
opportunity arising, his reputation made, he is 
invited to New York; and, like Percy H. Johns- 
ton, he does not have to stop at a vice presi- 
dency. The way is before him and he can go 
as far as capacity for hard work permits. And 
it must be said that even if he never goes to 
New York at all, his lot is not so hard. The 
smaller cities of the country offer certain sorts 
of opportunity that New York does not dream 
of.” : 


Handle the hardest job first each day. 
* * * 








The man who once so wisely said, 

“Be sure you’re right, then go ahead,” 

Might likewise have added this, to wit: 

“Be sure you’re wrong before you quit.” 
—The Gillette Blade. 





Oil Boom Facts 


Excitement at Ranger, Texas, Recalls 
California’s Gold Rush 


There are approximately 225,000 producing 
oil wells in the United States, the average 
production of which is close to four and one- 
half barrels each per day. Thousands of wells 
in the older fields produce less than one-quarter 
of a barrel daily, while something like, four- 
fifths of the total number do not yield over 
a barrel each in twenty-four hours. 

The most interesting oil fields are always 
the newer ones, especially those of “gusher” 
calibre, says The Lamp, the magazine of the 
Standard Oil Company employees. As new 
territory is proved by the completion of large 
wells, a wild scramble for acreage within a mile 
or two of the new production ensuses, and 
leases adjacent often command fabulous prices. 

An influx of oil men from all parts of the 
country follows. Labor, teams and material 
are in great demand; towns spring up almost 
over night, and scores of drilling wells are 
soon under way. Tankage is provided as 
swiftly as possible, new pipe lines are laid 
to distant points, small refineries are begun, 
and the inevitable accompaniment of stock-sell- 
ing and promotion enterprises begins. The 
boom may last a year or so, and millions of 
dollars may be usually made or lost. Then 
the field which has maintained and perhaps 
increased the country’s production for a period 
declines, and passes into a monotonous round 
of pumping its remaining production. 

Public interest centers today upon north and 
central Texas, particularly the Burkburnett, 
Ranger and Stephens County pools. Of these, 
the Burkburnett pool is perhaps the most spec- 
tacular. The original field, on the Texas-Okla- 
homa line, was discovered in 1912. It had long 
been out of the public eye, when, in July last, 
the first well was drilled in what is now known 
as the Burkburnett townsite pool, two miles 
from the older field. This well came in a 
gusher at about 1,700 feet, and was the fore- 
runner of an immense amount of new work 
and production. Today, the townsite pool ha: 
an area of at least 1,500 acres, and it has pro- 
duced close to 7,000,000 barrels of oil. 

What is probably today the most promising 
producing area in the country is the Ranger 
District. North and south it extends over 


‘sixty miles, while east and west it is twenty 


miles across at its widest point. It is not 
to be supposed that all of this area will be 
productive, but there is little doubt but that 
a great deal more of it will be proved than is 
now included in the four great pools already 
opened in it—the Ranger, Caddo, Breckenridge 
and Duke pools. 

The Ranger pool,*from which the district 
gets its name, is in Eastland County. Its first 
well came in at 1,209 to 1,500 barrels a day, 
in October, 1917, at a depth of 3,414 feet. No 
more wells were completed for several months, 
but at this writing, 214 wells have been drilled, 
of which 42 were dry. The remaining 172 are 
producing 70,000 barrels of oil per day, and 
their total production has been around 12,- 
000,000 barrels. Some of these wells “came 
in” with a production of less than ten barrels 
a day; others produced 5,000 to 12,000 barrels. 
These wells are deep—3,400 to 3,600 feet—and 
cost between $40,000 and $50,000 to drill. There 
has been a great deal of wildcat work on all 
sides of this pool, and the thirty square miles 
of proven territory is being added to constantly 
by the bringing in of producers a mile or more 
in advance of existing production. 
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LESS PESSIMISTIC THAN VANDERLIP 


Editor's Note—An experienced banker, of 
international reputation, was moved to write the 
following article immediately after listening to 
Frank A. Vanderlip’s description of the terrible 
conditions in Europe. He believes that the out- 
look is not wholly black, and that once the Euro- 
pean peoples get over their “shell shock,” they 
will settle down to business with their old-time 
determination and industry. But he agrees with 
Mr. Vanderlip that America must be aroused 
to the need for aggressive, co-operative, large- 
scale action on her part in order that the Euro- 
pean demoralization may be checked. 


DARK picture has been painted, but any 

picture would be gloomy on a dark back- 

ground. It is generally acknowledged 
that the economic situa‘ion of Europe is seri- 
ous, but it is not hopeless. All things stand in 
a relative juxtaposition to one another, and 
reasoning from that premise the world has in 
the past been confronted with problems just 
as serious, if not more so, than those with 
which we have to contend at the present mo- 
ment. 

Take the French Revolution, followed by 
the Napoleonic wars, which involved Europe 
in its entirety—this was preceded by the Amer- 
ican Revolution, with the debacle of the Con- 
tinental currency—French history tells us of 
the assignats—later history gives us the de- 
struction of the wealth of a very large portion 
of the United States in the emancipation of the 
slaves and the destruction of the Confederate 
currency, not to mention the ravages of the 
Civil War. 

Competent authority has declared that the 
actual property loss, measured in dollars and 
cents, at that time, was far greater than the 
property loss incurred in Belgium and in 
Northern France. Bolshevism reared its head 
in Europe to an alarming extent during the 
French Revolution, and repeated the perform- 
ance during the days of the Commune in Paris, 
not fifty years ago, only to be promptly sup- 
pressed by the sober-minded citizenship. 


Nations’ Recuperative Power Great 


Is there a trace to be seen today of these up- 
heavals? And in the meantime has not the 
world progressed to an extent that the inter- 
regnum is considered as an era? Might we 
not expect the same thing to happen again? 
And are we not justified in considering this 
prospect as the silver lining to a very dark 
cloud? 

The recuperative powers of nations is great 
beyond belief, and hope is*ever present as long 
as the spark of vitality is left. The same su- 
perhuman effort that was put forward to repel 
the invader will again be exerted to remedy the 
damage that has been done; only there must be 
a breathing space between effort, and in that 
space lies the greatest danger. This danger, 
however, is more imaginary than real, and 
whatever means are resorted to by the popula- 
tion to deaden the effect of this reactive period, 
it soon palls, and the sober minds of the popu- 
lace again attain the ascendency. 

It is then that the helping hand of more 
favored nations can be offered with a prospect 
of being really helpful and it is then that the 
manner of assistance and methods of applying 
it can be scientifically determined, as the 
stricken countries would then know beyond a 
doubt just what they want. Any premature 
attempts in this respect may cause only con- 
fusion, and undoubtedly would lead to a vio- 
lation of the principle of self-determination, 


Well-Known Banker Tells What 
to Expect Over in Europe 
—U. S. Must Co-operate 
By A VETERAN BANKER 


which, in the end, would bring forth results 
quite contrary to what would be expected, and 
thus would fail of its purpose. 

Feeding a hungry nation is a matter of char- 
ity and can be applied only in exceptional cases. 
The principle is wrong, and an injustice to 
the history of any self-respecting people. 
Starvation is a term that is terribly abused, and 
cannot happen unless deliberately planned by 
a superior force, or by a cataclysmic occur- 
rence, and then it would be only localized and 
of a temporary character. Deprivation is not 
starvation, and the psychological effect is 
rather beneficial than otherwise—the Pilgrim 
Fathers were deprived of everything but their 
faith, and the result was the creation of the 
sturdiest race of human beings in the world. 

In order to analyze the factors that now 
have such an important bearing upon the Eu- 
ropean situation, it will be necessary to enum- 
erate them in the order of their importance. 


Labor All-Absorbing Question 


Labor, it would appear, is the all-absorbing 
question at the moment, and the European 
governments are paying more attention to the 
problems involved in the labor situation than 
any other phase, and rightly so. Union labor 
can and will take care of itself, but the un- 
protected worker has equal rights, and it is the 
solemn duty of government to see that equal 
justice is done. In the past labor has been 
sinned against to such an extent that it will 
take generations to eradicate entirely the feel- 
ing of oppression. 

A new manhood has been created out of this 
world war and it has had a wonderfully level- 
ing effect. Capitalist and worker will in the 
future stand side by side equally interested in 
the outcome of their mutual endeavor, and 
sharing in the results in proportion to their 
respective labors, whether brain or brawn. 

This will be the future status of labor, and 
woe unto him who seeks to retard this na- 
tural development. 

The present period of idleness and conse- 
quent unrest is merely the result of reaction 
from the intensity of the world’s activities dur- 
ing the past five years, and need not be alarm- 
ing. Gradually units will join the army of 
workers, one by one, and normal conditions 
will again obtain. However, the workers have 
in the meantime found their power, and will 
insist upon nothing more or less than simple 
justice, whether organized or not. 

And let me emphasize that the brain workers 
of the clerical class will have their rights just 
the same as all others. 

There always will be malefactors in all lines, 
but that is a social problem and will take care 
of itself. However, we may rest assured that 
the future will bring about a well-ordered state 
of society, governed by the undying principles 
of mutual rights in all things, social, political 
and economic. 

The world today is industrial in its tenden- 
cies, notwithstanding the recognized fact that 
the soil is the beneficent mother of all. Mother 
Earth produces everything that enters into 
industrial activity, and the most serious ques- 
tion now confronting the world is proper dis- 
tribution, to which the best minds of the world 
will have to devote their entire attention. 

The world’s industrial organization is dis- 
located to an extent never before experienced 
in history, and the reassembling of the forces 


assembled to production will be difficult, but 
nevertheless capable of accomplishment, and 
that within a very short space of time. 

The first step in this direction is the pro- 
curement of raw material, and that is where 
the rub will be. 

And right here is where another element 
enters into the situation: that is finance. 

There is a superabundance of so-called 
money, which, however, will not buy mer- 
chandise in neighboring states. Consequently, 
the first duty of the respective governments is 
to reduce the quantity to a workable basis. 
How this is to be done must be left to the im- 
aginative powers of the authorities, but in all 
probability it will be funded into the State debt 
already so large that a few billions more or 
less would make no difference. This process, 
though, undoubtedly would have the effect of 
improving the exchanges, which is the main 
desideratum under the present circumstances. 

However, the need is for world’s money, 
which is unobtainable. Therefore, credit will 
have to take its place. Individual credit facili- 
ties would not suffice. Hence it must be or- 
ganized, not under Government control, but 
safeguarded and managed by the best com- 
mercial ability of the country. It must be on 
a comprehensive basis, and upheld and main- 
tained by the business interests whose prod- 
ucts will be in the greatest demand. How this 
is to be worked out must remain a matter of 
detail; but as a mere suggestion the organiza- 
tion should be under the management and con- 
trol of an element in the commercial world that 
would command the respect and confidence of 
everyone, which would insure a ready sale of 
its debentures, should the issue of such be 
advisable. In that event these debentures 
could have an element of profit-sharing in- 
jected into them in order to make them attrac- 
tive as an investment. 


Good Business to Extend Aid 


It is useless to suggest plans and methods of 
procedure, as these would be valueless where 
so little is known as to just exactly what is 
needed; but one thing is sure, this country 
must extend aid and comfort, not as a matter 
of charity, but as a matter of sound business 
policy, and as much as a matter of self-pres- 
ervation as for any other reason. 

The world exists by trade and will continue 
to exist whether we come forward or not. The 
rehabilitation might be a slow one, but in the 
end the United States will be the loser. 

By espousing the cause of progress willing- 
ly and energetically, we will merely be laying 
the foundation for an immediate and continu- 
ing era of prosperity that will inure to the 
everlasting glory of the intelligence of the 
United States. 





We want a real democracy in this country, 
one which opens the doors of opportunity and 
insures fair dealings to all. We can not have 
that democracy, however, if labor assumes a 
dictatorial attitude, and if it also persists in 
the fallacy of continually reducing the work- 
ing day, which, in turn, reduces production and 
wealth, the value of which labor shares. There 
is no economic or moral purpose served in 
constantly reducing the number of working 
hours. No man ever yet succeeded, either as 
capitalist or laborer, who did not devote the 
larger part of his hours to work.. It means 
moral and physical, as well as economic, salva- 
tion for us all—Charles H. Sabin. 

* * * 


Perform good acts toward your fellow men 


and you will find the world a good place to 
live in. 
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HOW BONUSES F 


ARTICLE IV. 


OUR years ago the Commonwealth 
Edison Co. in Chicago reorganized its 
stenographic service on the central ser- 

vice plan, and thereby effected a very large 
saving. Where before some 40 stenographers 
were scattered through the different depart- 
ments, 20 stenographers subject to call in a 
central service bureau were able to do the 
work, and they did it better than the 40 had 
. done it. Not only was the waste of time from 
slack work in any department saved, but a 
greatly increased volume of work was turned 
out by each operator. 

Attendance in the different departments was 
cared for to a considerable extent by lower- 
priced clerks engaged in statistical or similar 
service, easily dropped and easily taken up 
again, or the few telephone calls and visitors 
were cared for by the department manager or 
assistant, who usually had to give attention to 
these in the end and might as well answer at 
the outset. In some departments, where spe- 
cial expert service was required of a secretarial 
character, exclusive stenographers were still 
retained, but the service department was called 
on for emergencies where before outside com- 
panies had to be appealed to. 

The same plan has been introduced into many 
well-organized offices, and the data in the fol- 
lowing article have been drawn from the rec- 
ords of a corporation which suddenly expanded 
under war conditions from ten departments 
with ten separate stenographers to 43 depart- 
ments with 60 to 75 stenographers and typists, 
of which 22 were secretarial stenographers 
earning $25 a week. This force was just cut 
in half in the course of three months by re- 
organization on the central service plan, and 
the pay of the remaining half reduced on an 
average to $21, with a total saving of over 
$1,400. The figures are from a confidential 
report which now lies before me. 

At the same time individual production of all 
workers, secretarial and typist, was increased 
about 40 per cent. through application of a 
simple and acceptable bonus system. 

But this is not all. The service division is 
able to care for emergency work on a surpris- 
ing scale. The force of stenographers and 
typists at the time referred to numbered 49. 
One day a sixty-page report requiring four 
carbon copies was brought in at four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and was in the mail at six. 
Instances like this could be mentioned by the 
score. 

First Steps in Organizing Service 

The first step was to test the entire force of 
stenographers and typists to see what speed 
and accuracy each operator would make. A 
specially prepared letter of ordinary difficulty 
was dictated to the stenographers at the rate 
of 100 words a minute. The latter was just 
300 words in length, counting 4 letters and 1 
space (5 spaces on the typewriter) to each 
word, 12 words a 6-inch line (which also hap- 
pens to be one square inch, since there are six 
lines to the inch). This manner of counting 


equalizes the variation in the length of actual’ 


words and gives a scientific measurement. In 
the offices of the Commonwealth Edison Co., 
one of their force of 20 required 20 minutes to 
transcribe the letter from shorthand notes, 
while another transcribed all but ten words in 
5 minutes without an error. The 20-minute 
operator made 21 mistakes. Such is the varia- 
tion that will be found in the very best offices 
unless exact measurements and efficiency or- 
ganization are in use. 

Court reporters before the war paid typists 
8 cents for a page of 25 lines, 250 actual words, 
or 300 words counting broken lines as full 
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One Corporation Saves $1,400 a 
Month—Central Service 
Plan Profitable 


By SHERWIN CODY 
Noted Efficiency Expert, of Forbes Editorial Staff 


lines. Stenographers transcribing notes should 
receive one third more than this, or about 11 
cents for a 300-word page, 25 lines. On this 
piecework basis the slow stenographer above 
was worth 33 cents an hour, or $13.20 a week, 
while the fast operator was worth $1.32 an 
hour, or $52.80 a week, were they paid on this 
basis. Even so, the 21 errors made by the 
slow operator would still stand against her. 
Efficiency experts from very extensive ex- 
perience in New York City at present wage 
rates for stenographers have come to the fol- 
lowing as reasonable. In a test of 300 words 
a much higher rate of speed should be made 
than can be averaged hour after hour, day in 
and day out; but as the conditions of strange- 
ness, nervousness, etc., are calculated to re- 
duce speed, the stenographer who can make 
the following record on the test may be taken 
on trial and expected within a month to work 








What Is the Central Service System? 


The central service system for stenographers 
is simply one office for all stenographers, 
where they are under a competent office manager 
and are sent to all departments on call as needed. 
During the time each stenographer is transcribing 
on the typewriter, she is expected to get a certain 
number of pages or lines per hour, proportioned 
to the salary she receives, and she gets a bonus 
for every additional page transcribed in the 
course of any month. 








up to this speed by the hour when all condi- 
tions are favorable: 

300 words in 20 minutes, wages $60, 3 pages 
an hour; 300 words in 15 minutes, wages $75, 
4 pages an hour; 300 words in 12 minutes, 
wages $90, 5 pages an hour. 

Stenographers should be expected to aver- 
age on steady and“uninterrupted work the 
number of double-spaced pages per hour stated 
above. This is their quota. Records are 
readily kept if an extra carbon copy of all work 
is made, and a time-keeper provided to note all 
work done on a time basis, such as taking dic- 
tation or getting out special and difficult work, 
so that these periods may be deducted from 
the 40 hours ordinarily required each week. 
When stenographers don’t know they have a 
quota, and nobody ever checks them up on it, 
it is very unlikely that they will be found to 
be working up to it. A test showed that of 
the 65 stenographers and typists in the cor- 
poration that had expanded for the war emer- 
gency, only one was actually coming up to this 
standard quota. ' 

Giving a test and telling stenographers they 
are not doing enough work and if they don’t 
do more they will be fired is pretty sure to let 
loose a nest of hornets that will make the 
office manager wish he had never thought of 
efficiency. 

No, that isn’t the way to do it. The better 
method ‘iis as follows: 
we call the force together and address them 
thus: - : 

“From past experience I am convinced that 
most of you are worth more money than you 


ORSTENOGRAPHERS PAY 


are getting. Could you tise $5, $10, or $20 a 
month extra pay?” 

“Ves Y’ 

“Hereismy plan: “A $75-a-month stenog- 
rapher ought to transcribe from notes 4 double- 
spaced pages an hour of steady work, or 2 
single-spaced pages. That is on the basis of a 
six-inch line, 60 spaces on the typewriter, 25 
lines to the double-spaced ‘page, 50 lines to the 
single-spaced page. As there are just six lines 
of typewriting to the inch, a six-inch line is the 
same as a square inch, and a standard page 
single-spaced contains just 50 inches. Irregu- 
lar widths and lengths can easily be measured 
up as square inches, and it makes no difference 
whether we figure lines of six inches. 

“During the week you work practically 40 
hours. When you are taking dictation or doing 
special clerical work, or getting out tabular 
matter or anything of special difficulty, you 
would have to work on a time basis, and that 
should be counted separately. But when you 
are transcribing your notes on the typewriter 
you ought to be getting out your 2 single- 
spaced pages an hour and doing it easily. Ina 
week you would get out 80 pages, or if you 
put in only 20 hours on transcribing you would 
get out 40 pages. 

“This you may call your quota. Of course, 
if you are getting but $60 a month you would 
be expected to get out only a page and a half 
an hour, and if you are getting $90 a month 
you would be expected to get out two and a 
half pages an hour. 


Bonuses Up to $20 a Month Common 


“Whatever you get out above this quota 
during your regular working hours in the 
course of any month we will pay you extra for, 
at the rate of llc. a page. That is just one-half 
our entire cost, but precisely proportioned to 
your wages. If by saving the waste minutes, 
or increasing your efficiency, or keeping your 
machine in better order, or in any way what- 
ever you can help us get more for our money, 
half of it shall go to you.” 

“But what if we do not reach our quota in 
any month? Will you dock our wages ac- 
cordingly ?” 

“Not at all. We fix the quota simply as the 
bonus line. If you fall below it, that will make 
no difference. We do not propose to check you 
to criticize you in any way. Where this plan 
has been applied,.I do not think. anyone has 
ever been dismissed. A few may come to the 
conclusion that they are better fitted for some 
other line of work and will succeed better by 
making a change. If you have madea mistake, 
the sooner you find it out the better for you. 
But that is your affair.. All we shall consider is 
that if you do more work you get paid for it; 
if you do less you get your regular salary just 
the same, with full pay. while sick up to two 
weeks each year, besides a vacation -of two 
weeks after you have been.on the payroll one 
year.” sie EES sg 

The bonus system. works -beyond. question. 
Many have proved that.. In.one. office of which 
the writer has knowledge, bonuses.of $2-to $10 
a month are common, while some have earned 
as much as $20. . Of course,..when: the. bonus 
runs too high it simply shows thatthe salary 
ought. to-bé. raised, and it is. raised:. .° + 





.It is.the man who can stick to the disagrée- 
able. job,-with energy and. vim, who can force 
himself to do good work when-he doesn’t feel 
like doing it—in.other: words, the. man who is 
master of himself, who has a.mighty purpose, 
and who holds himself to his aim, whether it is 
agreeable. or. disagreeable, whether. he feels 
like it-or does not feel. like. it—wins ‘the envi- 
able position. 
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WOMEN NOW LEARNING HOW TO FLY 


NY woman or any girl can be successful 
at anything she wants to be successful 
at if she will work, if she cares for the 

work she is in. Those are the essentials, to my 
mind, that make for efficiency,” said Miss Vir- 
ginia Potter at her office at 35 East 30th street, 
New York City. 

“That’s why I was one of the founders of this 
great club of ours, the New York League of 
Women Workers, comprised of a federation of 
one hundred and twenty-five girls’ clubs 
throughout the nation. The national club is 
known as the National League of Women 
Workers. 

“Tf a girl or a woman has the right sort of 
recreation, the right sort of mental stimulus, 


’ the right sort of club life, she is far better in 


her work. It makes her more efficient. In an 
enormous league for women who work—and 
by women who work,” she continued, “I mean 
every kind of a business woman or a profes- 
sional woman, from one who makes millinery 
her business to a woman broker or a woman 
executive in a trust company—we naturally 
develop ourselves. We become broadened by 
meeting one another. We become more effi- 
cient in our business because our play is organ- 
ized too. 


“Everyone needs play, not a confused sort of 
idleness, but real relaxation, lectures, discus- 
sions, classes, dances, everything. We have all 
that in the club. We area self-governing, non- 
sectarian, self-supporting club, and when girls 
work for themselves and for one another it not 
only makes their lives richer and fuller, but it 
makes them of far more value in the business 
in which they’re engaged. 

“We discuss everything from legislation to 
the type of men who make good husbands.” 

“Do you find much opposition to married 
women working?” I asked. 

“Oh, there has been such a change in the 
point of view on that subject. Several years 
ago we used to discuss it and had many grave 
talks. Now it is scarcely mentioned. Married 
women can be in the business world and give 
it of their best and be better homemakers at 
the same time, too. Women who work have 
a breadth of view, for they must have it in 
order to protect themselves and to protect one 
another, and they’re bound to take an interest 





“They Can Succeed at Any- 
thing,” Says One Interested 
in Fifteen Thousand 
By MARY GRAHAM BONNER 





VIRGINIA POTTER 


One of the Founders of the National League of 
Women Workers and a close student of its 15,000 
members. 


in things of the day for themselves and for 
the future good of their children. 
“Opportunities arise when women band 
themselves together and find out just what is 
happening in the world, just what they must do 
in order to be capable to assume responsibility 
and leadership. They learn in such.a club as 


ours that it is not only one point of view which 
counts. 

“It is the-composite viewpoint of the college 
girl, the industrial worker, the business wom- 
an, the professional woman—every kind of 
woman who works in order to keep a club of 
this sort and girls in general from becoming 
narrow. 

“We have country houses where the girls 
can spend their vacations, but the main thing 
about the league is that, through its self-gov- 
erning motto, all members learn the greatest 
lessons to apply in business while they’re at 
recreation. 

“It’s got to be connected—work and play. 
By playing in the right way, by understanding 
how to play, how to get along with others, how 
to listen to some one else’s opinion and come 
to the right conclusion, that the other person’s 
ideas are worth hearing and maybe better than 
yours—that’s the way to make a success of 
your work. 

“College girls who belong to our club go out 
into the business world with a broader attitude 
because they have gotten all points of view 
here. The industrial worker sees that the col- 
lege girl isn’t the high and mighty person she 
supposed her to be, and she sees, too, that a 
woman who is making an enormous salary as 
an executive is really earning that salary. 

“The consequence is that both pull together, 
and that is just a small sample of what the 
whole club does. We all try to grow together 
and to constantly better ourselves for our- 
selves and for the work which it is our duty 
economically and for every other reason to do.” 

“Do you think any lines of work are impos- 
sible for women to do?” I asked. 

“T don’t! The Motor Corps is forming an Air 
Corps for women now. They’ll soon be able 
to fly as well as to stay on the ground, and 
work at whatever they care for most. I be- 
lieve girls and women can do anything, and 
with inereasing opportunity they’re going to 
great lengths. The old prejudices are being 
rapidly side-tracked and women will go on 
and on making not only a name for themselves 
in the business they have undertaken but add- 
ing to the improvement of the country of their 
birth or of their adoption. 

“Yes, I believe it, because I know girls can 
do anything when given the right opportunity. 
I’m watching fifteen thousand of them.” 





Investigations Coming at 


long time have legislators piloted the craft. 
While there was a Democratic majority Mr. 
Wilson has felt that he was the proper director 
{ its course—and he brooked no mutiny 
among the crew. He is now about to re- 
linquish the command. When once the Demo- 
crats became accustomed to playing the 
minority they should again develop strength 
as a party of protest, in which role they always 
have worked to advantage. 

The President is not waiting to be shorn of 
his war powers by the Republicans... However 
much pressure he may exert upon the legisla- 
tive body in the interest of the peace treaty 
and the league of nations, he has begun to 
step from under the heavy responsibilities 
which have been upon him during the last few 
years. From now on it is up to Congress to 
meet the demands of the country on domestic 
reconstruction problems. Mr. Wilson is mak- 
ing this clear. However, in his recommenda- 
tions to the legislators the President has 
stolen some of the Republicans’ prospective 
thunder, and there will be much parrying of 


(Continued from page 1095) 


words in Congress in the endeavor to place 
credit for reforms upon themselves and blame 
for difficulties on the others, 

The budget system now is being praised on 
both sides of the dividing aisle in the halls of 
Congress, although the Republicans have 
seized upon the absence of this subject from 
the President’s message. The budget as a 
means of reducing taxes, as well as the repeal 
of the luxury tax section of the revenue bill, 
has been heartily. indorsed. by both parties, 
with the realization that the public is strongly 
in favor of having its expenses cut down and 
approves of any party that can accomplish that 
feat. Both sides talk about economizing and 
reducing taxation, but the party that actually 


‘is in power when the reforms are put through 


is the one that receives the applause from the 
proletariat. - 

Congress. is going to get. behind the.shipping 
program at-once. That there has been no more 
insistent. demand that the vessels be put up 
for sale by the Government-is because the pri- 
vate operators are still at sea as to what the 


Capitol : 


future may hold in store for them. 

New blood is being drafted into the board 
as the emergency workers return to their for- 
mer pursuits. 

Henry M. Robinson, who came to Washing- 
ton with the Council of National Defense, has 
taken the place of Charles R. Page on the com- 
mission. He is a retired business man of about 
fifty, who, like so many others, re-entered 
active duty when the war called for the best 
men in the country to help the Government. 
He comes from California, where he was a 
director of railroad and financial institutions. 

Waldo S. Read, formerly a New York 
banker, is assuming the work of vice-president 
in charge of finance of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 1 

The realization has come that there is to be 
a tremendous demand for shipping for a long 
period. Not only is the world’s normal ton- 
nage 3,000,000 tons behind, but Europe cannot 
resume full speed production without tools and 
materials which alone can be supplied from 
America. 
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New York Combs the Land for Bankers 


of its vice-presidents reveals that four out of 
eight had practical business experience out of 
New York, immediately preceding their pres- 
ent appointment. R. G. Hutchins, Jr., was a 
vice-president of Jeffery Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, makers of special coal mining 
machinery, and had traveled extensively in 
Russia and Australia, girdling the globe in 
search of foreign markets for the products of 
the company. To the casual observer it may 
seem a far cry from this position to the vice- 
presidency of the National Bank of Commerce, 
but the brilliant work he has accomplished in 
expanding its foreign department proves that 
the two are closely allied. Herbert T. Hpwell 
was manager of the credit department of the 
Carnegie Steel Company and recognized as 
one of the best commercial paper men in the 
country before his appointment as a vice-presi- 
dent of this institution. Stevenson E. Ward 
was a lawyer and had important connections 
with the telephone interests of Ohio, while 
John E. Rovensky was head of Rovensky & 
Company, bankers and brokers, Pittsburgh, 
before coming to the National Bank of Com- 
merce, in 1914. 


Irving National Levies Vice-Presidential Draft 


The Irving National Bank is another of 
New York’s progressive financial institutions 
which has awakened to the realization that no 
bank, any more than a nation or an individual, 
can “live unto itself alone.” The recent ap- 
pointment of William R. Wilson is an interest- 
ing illustration of the close alliance of bank- 
ing interests with the larger outside industrial 
activities and emphasizes the new trend in 
banking organizations. For the five years di- 
rectly preceding his debut as vice-president 

.with the Irving, Mr. Wilson was associated 
with Dodge Brothers, automobile manufac- 
turers of Detroit, where he had an unusual op- 
portunity to gain valuable up-to-the-minute 
knowledge of industrial conditions, especially 
in the Middle West, which is viewed as a vital 
asset in the modern banking field. A few 


Dreamer 


OST people are ready to admit that the 
dreamer of dreams has a rought time 
of it if he be devoid of any commercial 

instinct or business ability. Dreams cannot 
stand alone; they demand the support of fin- 
ancial status; the wherewithal to translate 
them to the realm of reality. 

The greatest genius is he who combines the 
spirit of the dreamer with the power of or- 
ganization, and that steady vein of practical 
common sense which spells successful achieve- 
ment. 

It is just such a genius that has created the 
huge enterprise which today is one of the 
landmarks of the West End of London—the 
- great edifice which has made Oxford Street— 
and Selfridge’s—the Mecca of the marketer on 
bargains bent. 

There are few things more fascinating than 
the attempt to analyze the various factors that 
have contributed to a triumph such as Mr. H. 
Gordon Selfridge has achieved in so limited 
a period. And it was with a thrill of antici- 
patory delight that I availed myself of the in- 
vitation to the Exhibition of Beautiful Mer- 
chandise, that was to mark the attainment of 
the Tenth Anniversary of the great store. 

It proved to be much more than an “Exhi- 
bition of Beautiful Merchandise”; it marked 
an ethical epoch in Commerce. 


(Continued from page 1098) 


months later J. A. Lewis, another vice-presi- 
dent of the Irving, was called from a similar 
office in the National Bank of Commerce, St. 
Louis, to come to the wider field in New York 
City. 

pi part of the Liberty National Bank’s pro- 
gram of expansion it also has reached out far 
afield within the past year and has added two 
young men in the early stages of successful 
but widely divergent careers to its staff of 
vice-presidents. It was while James G, Blaine 
was getting notable results for the Bureau of 
Production at Washington that his qualities 
came under the observant eye of Harvey D. 
Gibson, president of the Liberty National 
Bank, who is always on the lookout for prom- 
ising executive material. He at once appraised 
the result-getting determination with which 
Blaine tackled every problem, and promptly 
annexed him as one of his lieutenants. Through 
a somewhat similar route George F. Murnane 
won a like appointment in the same bank, his 
remarkable record at Paris headquarters hav- 
ing come under the scrutiny of Mr. Gibson. 

The National City Bank has also drawn upon 
different parts of the country for vice-presi- 
dential material. The bank’s recent official 
changes have shown that those guiding its af- 
fairs realize that banking can no longer be 
considered as a separate and distinct factor in 
economic development, but rather as a profes- 
sion demanding that the bank, through its of- 
ficers, become intimately interested in every 
commercial enterprise with which it does busi- 
ness. In this way the modern banker is more 
and more assuming the role of business advisor 
and not merely a man conversant only with 
technical banking details. George W. Fraker, 
who came to the National City Bank on Janu- 
ary 1 this year, has spent the greater part of 
his business life as head of the Marshall Field 
& Company chain of textile mills in North 
Carolina. He brings to his new duties not only 
a thorough understanding of textile conditions 
throughout the country, but likewise an ac- 
quaintance with almost every wholesale dry 
goods firm in America. John Hamilton Ful- 


An American Who Becomes 
London’s Leading 
Merchant 


Everywhere one heard the unspoken invita- 
tion: “Come here to buy—but see first what 
you are buying!” What a revolution in com- 
mercial methods—in business ethics! And 
what a striking revelation of the scret of Mr. 
Selfridge’s success! 

Ere a stone of the huge building had been 
laid, its creator. had visualized the Selfridge 
store down to the smallest detail; he had 
dreamed his dreams of incomparable service, 
both practical and psychological; had seen 
huge plate-glass windows draped and garnish- 
ed like color-poems from the Arabian Nights; 
had moved through spacious salons of lux- 
ury and refinement, and well-stocked “utility” 
departments filling every household need; all 
to be filled witht eager purchasers who were 
to follow the Selfridge lure. 

Haphazard and futile purchasers would find 
no place in the store of his creation. Though 
they swarmed there like bees in a hive, each 
should gather honey. The mania for mere 
‘acquiring would find no outlet within the 
Selfridge walls, there would bé total elimina- 


ton, the National City’s recently appointed ex- 
ecutive manager, is a native of Canada, but 
spent the major part of his business life in 
New Orleans. He has exercised a keen in- 
terest in every movement to foster business 
progress throughout the country and was for- 
mer president of the Louisiana Bankers’ As- 
sociation and vice-president of the New Or- 
leans Clearing House. 

The Mechanics and Metals National Bank 
is another New York institution which has 
shifted its gears and adapted itself to these 
high-speed times. Among its six vice-presi- 
dents, three have been selected ready-made 
from out of town. John McHugh, president of 
the First National Bank of Sioux City, was 
appointed senior vice-president in 1915; about 
the same time Harry H. Pont was selected 
from the presidency of the Plainfield Trust 
Company, and Walter F. Albertson, from 
Washington, D. C., where he was national bank 
examiner. 


Bankers Have Nation-wide Vision 


Of course, it still holds true that more ex- 
ecutives are found at home than farther afield, 
and that promotion is gladly awarded the no- 
tably fit among a bank’s own staff. An analy- 
sis‘of the vice-presidential rosters in such in- 
stitutions as the Bankers’ Trust Company, Co- 
lumbia Trust Company, and the Equitable 
Trust Company, reveals that, in the first insti- 
tution only one out of twelve was selected 
from out of town, S. M. Greer having come 
from Baltimore, where he was head of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company, 
while in the other two organizations the entire 
list of executive officers are New York men 
who have worked their way up within the in- 
stitution or been chosen from some New York 
bank. 

The maxim still holds good, “Merit will tell.” 
The only difference is that, under modern 
large scale operations and nation-wide vision, 
merit is more freely recognized even though 
flourishing in sections of the country remote 
from the nation’s financial center. 


and Doer 


tion of the feckless, discontented customer, 
who repented of his purchase ere he had car- 
ried it home! 

Buyers after his own heart should help to 
create and to maintain the Selfridge tradi- 
tions of quality, efficiency and taste; shoul 
fill his store with commodities that would con- 
vert the chance purchaser into the permanent 
customer, who would prove the best kind of 
advertisement for the great adventure. 

Patrons who realized that their waste was 
not faultless should be trained, by diplomatic, 
but strong-minded experts, to purchase with 


intelligence and economy.—Impressions, Lon- 
don. 





The secret of success is constancy of purpose. 
—Disraeli. 


* * * 


There are three kinds of silence. Silence 
from words is good, because inordinate speak- 


_ing tends to evil. Silence or rest from desires 


and passions is still better, because it promotes 
quickness of spirit. But the best of all is silence 
from unnecessary and wandering thoughts, 
because that is essential to internal recollec- 
tion, and because it lays a foundation for a 
proper regulation and silence in other respects. 
—Madame Guyon. , 
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Monthly Dividends 
and Monthly 
Earning Statements 


The monthly dividends paid 
to Preferred Stockholders of 
Cities Service Company pro- 
vide a convenient and regular 
income safeguarded by earn- 
ings 


Five Times Over Prefer- 
red Stock Dividend 
Requirements 
The statements of earnings 
mailed to stockholders month- 
ly enable investors to keep in 
constant touch with the finan- 
cial progress of the Company. 
Send for 
Preferred Stock Circular FM-3 


Henry L. Doherty 


& Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 














Securities Purchased for 
Investment or Carried on 
Conservative Margin 


Correspondence Invited 


LYMAN D. SmiTH & Co. 
Members New York Stoch Eachange 


34 Pine Street, New York City 
Uptewn Office: 527 Fifth Ave. 








Buy Time Tested Investments 


Our 6% First Farm Mortgages and 
Real Estate Gold Bonds have been 
purchased by investors in all sections 
now for more than 35 years without 
the loss of a dollar. Amounts to suit. 
Let us send you descriptive pamphlet 
“F” and offerings. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


Established 1883 
Capital and Surplus $500,000.00 — 











COSDEN & CO. 


We have just prepared an analysis 
of Cosden & Co., discussing prop- ~ 
erty holdings, transportation facili- 
ties, production, sales, earnings and 
dividends. 


Sent on request for F-391 


HUGHES & DIER 


Stocks—Bonds—Grain 
Philadelphia Stock Exch 
pane { Chicago Board of Trade 


50 Broad St., New York 




















A questionnaire sent to every editor 
in the country (13,424) brought replies 
from 5,922, and 83 per cent. reported 
their communities in. favor of a re- 
sumption of private management of 
the railroads. 
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By B. C. FORBES 


Record-breaking exportations, in- 
creasing domestic demands, and prices 
showing as many advances as declines 
are the salient features of the present 
business situation, while the outlook is 
regarded with increasing confidence. 

Whether the wild exuberance which 
has been exhibited in Wall Street can 
be interpreted as a guide to coming 
conditions is, however, doubtful; 
speculation would appear to have gone 
to unreasonable lengths in various di- 
rections. It is notorious that the stock 
market always carries its “swings” to 
extremes, so that the boom may con- 
siderably outlive its period of justi- 
fication. 

Indeed, enthusiasts call the roll of 
inspiring facts and factors, agricultural, 
industrial, commercial, financial, and 
declare with a great air of confidence 
that the rise in stocks canriot but con- 
tinue for quite some time longer. No 
human being cay foretel! what Wall 
Street may do next. But the conser- 
vative investor will hesitate to buy 
stocks which have already soared spec- 
tacularly; he will rather turn -to the 
better-grade railway stocks and to at- 
tractive bonds, of which many can 
be purchased on terms to yield a very 
satisfactory income. 

At the moment, to use a Wall Street 
phrase, “the public has the bit in its 
mouth and has run away with the stock 
market.” The number of people carry- 
ing stocks of one kind or another is 
unquestionably greater at this moment 
than ever before. The oil boom has 
allured hordes of gamblers, many of 
whom have not the slightest knowledge 
cf what they are buying. Of course, 
there is foundation for the excite- 
ment in oil; the recent discoveries of 
highly productive fields and the con- 
stantly increasing demand for oil and 
its products are the two main influ- 
ences now at work. 


FUNDAMENTAL CONDITIONS 
SOUND 


It was the original Rothschild, I 
think, who once said that there came 
only two or three periods in a life- 
time when everything pointed con- 
clusively to a sustained upward move- 
ment in securities—and that when that 
time arrived the thing to do was to 
sell out. In other words, beware when 
the outlook becomes unnaturally 
bright. Every boom is punctured 
sooner or later, and the time to turn 
paper profits into cash is before the 
puncturing comes. This sage advice 
may be worth at least a passing 
thought at this juncture. 

We have repeatedly enumerated fun- 
damental_reasons for taking an opti- 
mistic view of the business outlook. 
We still believe that the trend is dis- 
tinctly toward greater prosperity. 
Europe’s extreme unsettlement will 
pass; means will be devised to finance 
purchasers of American materials on at 
least a moderate scale; every part of 
the world will call upon us for vast 
quantities of merchandise now that 
shipping space is becoming available.. 
At home we have a solid foundation 
for prosperity in our phenomenally 
sound agricultural conditions, com- 
bined with adequate supplies of mgney 
and workers for the development of 
our resources. Improvement is already 





reported in copper, in iron and steel, 
in lead and other metals. A building 
boom is getting under way. Labor dis- 
turbances are subsiding. 

It is significant, also, that offerings 
of new securities by reputable concerns 
are very readily absorbed. It is clear 
that the nation has learned to save 
more than formerly, and that more 
people are now in a position to buy 
securities than ever before. This is an 
important consideration in viewing the 
larger business and industrial outlook. 

Whether the average American has 
yet been educated up to the point 
where he will put his money into offer- 
ings of foreign securities is not cer- 
tain. The test has not yet come. If 
our foreign trade is to be maintained 
in satisfactory volume, it will be ab- 
solutely necessary that our financial 
leaders devise some method, either 
with or without Governmental partner- 
ship, to extend credit to needy Euro- 
pean customers. Genuine progress in 
this direction ought to develop within 
the next few weeks. 


PRESIDENT’S ATTITUDE 
ENCOURAGING 


In the highest circles encouragement 
is derived from the attitude toward 
business revealed by the President in 
his cabled message to Congress. Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Glass has also 
intimated that he favors the freeing 
of business as far as possible from gov- 
ernmental interference. The promise 
that the railways and the wire com- 
panies will be returned to the man- 
agement of their owners without un- 
due delay has also been welcomed as 
a sign of a modified attitude at Wash- 
ington. 

Wall Street’s inordinate activities 
have been attracting so much atten- 
tion that another word on this subject 
may be in order. I find, on investi- 
gation, that a great many “insiders” 
began to sell their securities some time 
ago and that the later stages of the 
boom found them bare of stocks. The 
continued daily advances astonished 
nobody more than those identified with 
the companies whose stocks were mak- 
ing new high records every other day. 
The theory that wealthy men have re- 
frained from selling any »f their hold- 
ings because of the heavy taxes pay- 
able on their profits has, to my mind, 
very little foundation. 

Of course, it has happened before 
that the largest holders of securities 
have misread trends and have been 
obliged to buy back stock at higher 
levels. It may be that history will re- 
peat itself in this connection. It 
should be taken into the reckoning, 
however, that the dominating financial 
forces can wield’potent influence over 
such matters as the calling of Stock 
Exchange loans, the reduction of divi- 
dends, the issuance of bearish state- 
ments, etc. Wall Street’s favorite say- 
ing that the public is always wrong 
may not be strictly in accordance with 
historic fact, but it is only logical to 
assume that the big people are right 
oftener than are the rank and file. 

The moral of all this is that, while 
prosperous business conditi6éns are jus- 
tifiably looked for, it will be prudent 
not to indulge over-enthusiastically in 
Wall Street’s speculative orgy. 
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Industrial 
Investments 


There are many investors 
who now regard industrial 
securities as more desirable 
from every point of view 
than any other class of in- 
vestments now on the mar- 
ket. There can be but little 
doubt that a properly select- 
ed industrial bond offers a 
degree of safety and income 
return difficult to equal. 


Write for our Investment Suggestions 
contained in Circular No. YM-5 


A. B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Buffalo Minneapolis Cleveland 








The Leading 
Corporation in 
America’s Third 
Largest Industry 


Purchasers of General Motors Deben- 
ture Stock enjoy a preferred participa- 
tion in the leading corporation in Amer- 
ica’s Third Largest Industry. The 
security is governed by exceptionally 
favorable provisions. It is backed by 
unusually large assets and earning 
power. At present prices it yields 6% 
per cent. 


We offer this stock at 
90 flat 


LXON 
Shwestment Securities 
50 PINE ST. (Ground Floor) N. Y¥. 
Tel. John 854 




















LOOKING AHEAD 


The road to prosperity is clearing. 
Large Government financing is 
now behind us; the peace terms 
have been formulated; demobil- 
ization is proceeding rapidly. 


Many factors point to a broad 
revival of business activity with- 
in the coming year. Crop pros- 
pects are brilliant. The buying 
power of the people is large and 
demand for goods in many lines 
must soon speed the wheels of 
industry to a more rapid pace. 


The value of an expert service 
such as‘ours during the years 
just ahead should be evident to 
every Banker, Investor, and Busi- 
ness Man. 


We Invite Inquiries 
Write for Booklet “F” 


MOODY’S INVESTORS 
SERVICE 


John Moody, President 


35 Nassau St. New York City 
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The Policy of this Bank during Ninety- 
five Years has been outlined by Hon- 
orable Hugh McCulloch, the first 
Comptroller of the Currency, 
in the first report issued 
by his office: 


‘Do nothing to foster and encourage speculation. 
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“Give facilities only to legitimate and prudent tran- 
sactions. 


“Distribute your loans rather than concentrate them 
in a few hands. 
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“Pursue a straightforward, upright, legitimate banking 
business. 








“Treat your customers liberally, bearing in mind that 
the bank prospers as its customers prosper.” 
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We are seeking new business on our record. 


The 
Chemical National Bank 


of New Pork 


(Established 1824) 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


And Its Proprietary Companies in the United States 
Consolidated and Condensed General Balance Sheet, March 31, 1919. 
ASSETS. 
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Consolidated and Condensed Statement of Income and Profit and Loss for the 
Year Ended March 31, 1919. 
Income Account for the Year: 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 








AVE you as much confidence in 

the future as certain of our most 
successful industrial upbuilders are 
manifesting today? The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company has 
embarked on an improvement and ex- 
tension program calling for total ex- 
penditures this year and next of not 
less than $125,000,000, while Charles M. 
Schwab announces that he will spend 
between $25,000,000 and $40,000,000 on 
his Sparrow’s Point plant—this in addi- 
tion to improvements costing $50,000,000 
now being completed. These are mere- 
ly examples of the vigorous, foresight- 
ed policies being adopted by men of 
long vision. The view taken in these 
columns almost since the beginning of 
the year has been that the putting off 
of preparations for enlarged opera- 
tions may prove poor policy. It is 
business statesmanship not to wait un- 
til compell@d to act, but to be fore- 
handed. Labor and materials can be 
obtained today; both may be scarce 
when you need them urgently by and 
by. 


relia 


B USINESS is better, distinctly bet- 
ter. Prices, too, are more satis- 
factory to sellers than to buyers, al- 
though the spending power of the lat- 
ter is now such that they are deter- 
mined to purchase freely, apparently, 
regardless of cost. Whether war-time 
prices can be permanently maintained, 
even if business keeps active, is open 
to question. There is ground for an 
uneasy feeling that sellers in some 
cases are overshooting the price mark, 
so to speak. It may be human nature 
to wring from buyers the last pos- 
sible penny, but this is not always good 
business policy. Little concerns may 
follow such tactics without incurring 
any grave retribution, but large com- 
panies are apt to have to pay for their 
rapacity sooner or later. 


B USINESS men should use every in- 
fluence at their command to hasten 
comprehensive action to enable Europe 
to buy materials and merchandise here. 
George A. Gaston, head of Gaston, 
Williams & Wigmore, recently pre- 
sented a plan for utilizing the billion 
dollars set apart by Congress to facili- 
tate just such exports, and his ideas 
are in line with those embodied in 
the bill introduced at Washington to 
have the Government, our banks and 
trust companies, and the public (in- 
cluding business concerns and indi- 
viduals) jointly form a billion-dollar 
institution to undertake the handling 
of this whole vast problem. If the 
task could be successfully accom- 
plished without the direct enlistment 
of the Government as a partner, it 
would be better for all parties; but 
the financial and business communities 
have not so far demonstrated that 
they are in a position to meet, un- 
aided, the unprecedented situation. It 
would appear to be up to those finan- 
cial interests who object to Govern- 
mental leadership, to show that they 
can and will undertake the task forth- 
with. Every day’s delay will tend to 
aggravate conditions. 


ILL our national business men 
and our Federal legislators be 
big enough to realize tha: the whole 





temper of the public has changed since 
the Republicans were last in power? 
Will they have enough sense and 
enough self-restraint not to attempt 
to bring about tariff legislation on the 
old-time maxims of “all the traffic will 
bear”? Except in a few special indus- 
tries, such, perhaps, as chemicals, dye 
making and others less well known, 
the United States is today able to take 
ample care of itself both in world com- 
petition and in its home markets. It 
would be a fatal error for the Repub- 
licans to impose a single additional 
dollar on a single tariff schedule ex- 
cept where imperatively necessary. 
There is a latent feeling, and it is 
quite widespread, that powerful busi- 
ness interests have contrived to make 
a good deal of money during the war, 
and also that less than might have 
been done has been done towards low- 
ering prices since the war ended. This 
feeling is only a distant relative of 
Bolshevism; but our foremost men of 
affairs and those entrusted with the 
helm of state will do well to take cog- 
nizance of it and not gratuitously fan 
it by shortsighted, selfish tariff tac- 
tics. 


RE the “bulls” in cotton riding for 

a fall? The South vowed that it 
would cut down its cotton acreage 
drastically and this, together with the 
prospective development of extensive 
foreign markets, has enabled specula- 
tors in cotton to boost the price from 
below twenty cents a pound in March 
to about thirty-five cents a pound. But 
will the speculators’ hopes be fulfilled? 
The South has before now stormed 
that it would cut its acreage, but usu- 
ally there was more screeching than 
action. Then, too, the rosy expecta- 
tions concerning European orders may 
not be wholly fulfilled. Every banker 
and business leader returning from 
Europe agrees that the war-stricken 
countries will keep their importations 
down to proportions very much smaller 
than: America had imagined possible. 
Just as copper producers and steel 
manufacturers have been disappointed 
over the European market, so cotton 
growers and speculators may also have 
a sobering experience awaiting them. 
On top of everything else, the cotton 
bulls should not overlook the serious 
fact that Europeon currencies are so 
depreciated today that it takes a whole 
lot to buy an American dollar. France 
will hesitate to purchase cotton freely 
at the rate of two francs per pound. 


MERICAN manufacturers have 

had their eyes and minds on “re- 
habilitation orders” from Europe. 
Theodore N. Vail, the business states- 
man who has built up America’s mar- 
velous telephone system, suggests that 
this class of business should be made 
entirely subsidiary to other foreign 
demands. He points out that recon- 
struction business will be purely tem- 
porary and that those concerns which 
load themselves up with orders of this 
type will find themselves in an awk- 
ward position when they must needs 
seek other outlets, for by that time 
European establishments will be in full 
working order and consequently ag- 
gressive bidders for’ world markets. 
Mr. Vail’s pointer is worth noting. 
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Prompt Service 


Prompt informative service is espe- 
cially valuable to investors in times 
like the present. 

We welcome inquiries, which will 
receive the immediate attention of 
our Statistical Department. 

We have prepared analyses of the 
outlook for the following companies: 
Royal Dutch 
U. S. Steel 
Distillers Securities Cerporation 
(U. 8. Food Products) 
Pittdburgh & West Virginia Railway 
Pan American Petroleum & 
Transport Ce. 

The Barrett Company 
Ohio Cities Gas Co. 


hich we shall be to furnish upon 
ve we foe Cane ee 


Chandler Bros. & Ce. 


Members New York Stoek Bacheage 
34 PINE 8ST. NEW YORE 
DIRECT WIRES TO OUR OFFICES In 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
DETROIT 
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THE ‘ 
AMERICAN 
OIL INDUSTRY 


OUR NEW BOOKLET, WHICH DISCUSSES 
THE SUBJECT IN DETAIL, WILL BE 
FURNISHED ON REQUEST. 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers In Standard Olt Sevaritics 
Phones: Broad 4860-1-2-8-4 25 Broad 8t,, N. Y. 























DIVIDENDS. 





United Drug Company 


Common Steck Dividend No. 11 
The Directors of United Drug Co. have 
declared a yo ag Cig of en* on 
e common s rug - 
stockholders of resend 


able July 1 
June 16, 1919. 

JAMES C. McCORMICK, Treasurer. 
Boston, May 26, 1919. 








Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, 


Chicago. 
Dividend No. 134 
TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of sparen ae f willbe 
paid on July 1,1919, to stockholders of record, 
May 3ist, 1919, as shown on the 
pany. 
F. 8. HAYWARD, Secretary. 





American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company 
A dividend of Two Dollars share will 








FORBES MAGAZINE 


STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Steel Trade Improves—Deferred Require- 


ments and the Business Revival 
By FOUR SQUARE ‘ 


In the steel industry, which was the 
slowest of all in making the readjust- 
ment from a war to a peace basis, the 
worst appears to be over, and the 
change has come about much sooner 
than ordinarily good judges had pre- 
dicted. In his recent optimistic address 
before the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute, Judge Gary said: “At present 
there is a perceptible and gradual 
improvement. It seems probable this 
will continue and increase. On the 
whole our business during the last six 
months has been better than we had 
reason to expect. After what has 
occurred during the last few years it is 
wonderful that conditions are so good. 
As I have said before, more than once, 
there is a large and fairly profitable 
business ahead. The necessities of the 
purchasing public are piling up.” 

Deferred requirements at home, the 
piled-up necessities of the purchasing 
public, have been at the bottom of the 
recent business revival, and they have 
been such powerful factors as to justify 
the optimism of those who have 
ignored the pitiable conditions prevail- 
ing in continental Europe. New ex- 
port orders have been small, except 
in agricultural products, which showed 
a gain of fully $221,000,000 for the ten 
months ended April 30; but any defi- 
ciency in this direction has been made 
up by the release of a domestic buying 
power, pent-up and added to by an 
enormous accumulation of war savings. 
With record-breaking cereal crops in 
the making, with a building boom in 
full swing and with a general inclina- 
tion to start in enthusiastically on our 
own affairs where we left off two years 
ago to enter the European conflict, we 
have right here at home the elements 
of a self-contained and independent 
prosperity. 


NEW ISSUES QUICKLY TAKEN 


The manufacturing and mercantile 
revival has not yet gone far enough to 
cut into the supply of credit available 
for stock market operations, and after 
four months of almost unprecedented 
market activity for the spring months 
Wall Street has until lately been able 
to provide for its day-to-day-needs in 
the collateral loan market at or around 
5 per cent. Meanwhile there is testi- 
mony to the fullness of the supply of 
investment capital in the astonishing 
alacrity with which new issues of 
widely varying character are grabbed 
up almost as soon as they are offered. 
It may be expected that the business 
revival will have to reach the propor- 
tions of a general boom before the 
flow of funds away from Wall Street 
will check the speculative game. 

There is nothing in the credit situa- 
tion then to act as an immediate 
menace to the market. Many who 
have emphasized the withholding of 
profit-taking sales on the part of those 
who, if they were to sell, would have to 
give over a large part of their profits 
to the income tax collector believe that 
the first definite check to the market 
will come when reduced income tax 
rates take effect. Wealthy holders of 
stocks are in the meantime holding 
their large blocks of securities intact 
with faith in a well sustained era of 
prosperity. Thus the market has 
become more of a public affair than 
ever before, and the public was never 
known to speculate with moderation. 


Tax considerations are also becoming 
a market factor in a different manner 
—through their application to corpora- 
tions. Estimates of the taxes to be 
paid out of the earnings of the current 
year by various big corporations indi- 
cate that, whereas as high as two- 
thirds of taxable profits were in some 
cases paid over to the Government out 
of the earnings of 1918, excess profits 
taxes for 1919 will not begin to cut 
into earnings below a minimum, which 
would allow of substantial dividends to 
stockholders. And in 1920 there will be 
a further reduction in the imposts on 
corporation revenues. 


HIGHER RAILROAD RATES 
’ NECESSARY 


No matter what may become of the 
incipient business boom there is assur- 
ance of favorable developments before 
long for owners of railroad securities. 
There would seem to be no way out 
of the present revenue deficiency ex- 
cept through another all-round advance 
in freight and passenger rates. Rail- 
road expenses have increased fully $1,- 
500,000,000 annually under Government 
control, whereas increased rates so far 
allowed are counted upon to bring in 
only. $1,000,000,000 additional revenues. 
Thus there is a half-billion-dollar void 
which may not in justice be indefinitely 
filled in by appropriations from the 
National Treasury. The income must 
be made to balance the outgo. The 
broader questions of future operation 
are soon to be taken up by Congress 
under the scrutiny of banking and in- 
vestment interests of sufficient weight 
to guarantee fair play. 

In the stock market the railroad 
shares would still seem to be the safest 


and soundest purchases. Most attrac- © 


tive are the olt-line, high-grade issues, 
such as Atchison, Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific, Norfolk & Western, 
Great Northern preferred, Northern 
Pacific, Louisville & Nashville, Atlantic 
Coast Line and the others. If the plan 
to retain something of the unification 
put into practice under Government 
control goes through these big roads 
will likely obtain some valuable 
“feeders” in the shape of various short 
lines in their territories. 

The copper industry was the first to 
complete its period of readjustment, 
and it should be among the first to 
feel the peace boom. Already large- 
scale buying for foreign account has 
lifted quotations for the metal two or 
three cents above the low marks, and 
a further advance is being confidently 
predicted. In the copper group the so- 
called “silver-coppers,” such as Ana- 
conda, Cerro de Pasco and American 
Smelting, are particularly attractive, as 
high levels for the white metal are 
expected to prevail for a number of 
years. Specialties, such as National 
Lead, National Enameling, Allis Chal- 
mers, National Conduit & Cable and 
National Acme, which have not yet 
reached an inflated price level, are also 
attractive purchases because of their 
favorable earnings situation and out- 
look. 





Interests connected with the Irving 
Trust Company have purchased the 
control of the Sherman National Bank, 
Fifth avenue and Thirty-second street, 
New York. 








STOCKS 
BONDS 


Complete facilities 
for the execution of erders 
in any amount. 


Hartshorne, Fales & fo. 


Members N. Y. Stock Bachange 
71 BWAY. TEL. BOWLING GREEN 1616 

















The Open Door 
to Investment 


Baby Bonds and Odd ILots of 
stock bring investments within the 
reach of all. 

You can buy the securities of 
our own Government, of foreign 
governments, of railroad, indus- 
trial and public utility corpora- 
tions. 

You can buy such securities for 
me or on the Partial Payment 

n. 


Send for Booklet D-67 
“Odd Lot Investment” 


John Muir & (0. 


Odd Lots 
61 Broadway, NW. 











Sugar Stocks 


We have prepared a compara- 
tive table relative to a num- 
ber of sugar stocks, which we 
shall be pleased to mail to 
interested investors upon re- 
quest. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Investment Bankers 


Philadelphia New York 
Land Title Bidg. 42 Broad Street 
Tel. Spruce 881 Tel. Broad 1300 

















J. S. BACHE & CO. 


MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














ALBANY ROCHESTER 
ATLANTIC CITY SARATOGA 
BUFFALO SYRACUSE 
CLEVELAND TROY 
WORCESTER 
DIVIDENDS 





LEHIGH VALLEY COAL SALES CO. 
New York, May 23rd, 1919. 

The Board of Directors of the Lehigh Valiey 
Coal Sales Company have this day declared 
a dividend of $2.00 r share, payable July 
1st, 1919, to those stockholders of the company 
who are holders of- full-share certificates of 
stock, registered on the somnpeny 5 books at 

el y 27th, 1919. 

The Directors have also declared a special 
dividend of $2.50 per share, payable June ~ 
1919, to full-share stockholders registered a 
the clese of business a 27th, 19 said 
special dividend to be payable in U. S. Fourth 
Liberty Loan 4%% Bonds; fractional amounts 


to be 
W. J. BURTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR INVESTORS 


ONDS are looking up again and 

it behooves the investor desirous 
of taking advantage of the compara- 
tively low prices at present prevailing 
to lose no time in making selections. 
In April the average price of high- 
grade railroad bonds gct down to a 
point approximating the low levels of 
1918, but since the first of May there 
has been a gradual hardening of quo- 
tations, followed by a broadening in- 
quiry and a cumulative increase in ac- 
tivity, until in recent. sessions the 
bond market has enjoyed something 
of its old-time animation. 

The revival in the bond market be- 
gan in the speculative issues, such as 
railroad and industrial convertibles, 
second-grade issues of the big railroad 
systems, and various issues of the re- 
organized roads, as well as traction 
securities. Then, with the Victory 
Liberty Loan out of the way, marking 
the end of the big, popular offerings of 
Government issues which came so fre- 
quently during the war, investment at- 
tention began to turn to the gilt- 
edged securities which have been so 
long dormant at levels far below those 
prevailing in past years. Some of the 
recent activity in the better grades 
of railroad bonds is explainable as due 
to the investment of prolits gathered 
in the speculative markets by those 
who followed the counsel of optimism 
in the early weeks of the current year; 
but a more substantial reason lies in 
the fact that large calibre individual 
investors, banks and insurance com- 


High-Grade, Long-Term Railroad Bonds 
Are Still on “Bargain Counter” 
By J. G. DONLEY, JR. 


panies have turned from short-term 
notes to long-term bonds for the place- 
ment of their funds. Financing all 
through the war has for the most part 
been accomplished by means of com- 


at the same advantageous terms, and 
they are apprehensive lest,: in the 
meantime, long-term issues should 
come back to a level where the yield 
will be much lower than at present. 





paratively short-term securities, and Therefore, they are willing to forego 
GILT-EDGED RAILS FOR INVESTMENT 

Per Ct. 

Price Income 

Maturity About Return 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe General 4s....... Oct. 1,1995 82% 48 
Baitimore &. Olid Firat Qu iw ics ve ciieaag sovcis occas July 1, 1948 78 54 
Delaware & Hudson Ist & Refunding 4s........... May 1, 1943 84Yy% 47 
Illinois Central First Refunding 4s............... Nov. 1, 1955 81% 4.9 
New York Cetitral Daret Fi468..... oss cakescdccsisccs July 1, 1997 71% 49 
Northern Pacific Prior Lien & Land Grant 4s. Jan. 1, 1997 83% 48 
Pennsylvania General 4348... ......cccceccccccees June 1, 1965 87% 54 
Southern Pacific First Refunding 4s............. Jan. 1, 1955 81 49 
Union Pacific First & Refunding 4s............... June 1, 2008 81% 4.9 





recent offerings of long-term bonds 
have been in altogether too scant sup- 
ply to meet the demand, so that inves- 
tors have had to fall back upon the 
outstanding issues of securities mar- 
keted several years ago. 

Investors who hold short-term notes 
have no assurance that when these ob- 
ligations come due they will be able to 
find similar lodgment for their funds 








half a billion dollars. 


of service.” 








i is our privilege to report to our friends 
who made their subscriptions to the 
Fifth Liberty, or Victory Loan, through 
this Company, that the total amount of sub- 
scriptions entered by us for ourselves and 
clients is, for the fourth successive Govern- 
ment loan, the largest entered by any single 
institution, totalling $124,714,550. This sub- 
scription is the largest made through any 
single agency to any of the war loans, 
excepting only that made through us to the 
fourth loan, which totalled $132,049,700. 


Subscriptions entered by this Company to 
these five War Loans aggregated more than 


We are gratified at this expression of pub- 
lic spirit and co-operative interest by the 
clients of this Company, who have through- 
out the war given the fullest support to 
the country’s financial needs and stood ready 
at all times to contribute “the last measure 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 
OF New YorkK 














the higher yield that may be obtained 
for a short period on the notes in fa- 
vor of the certainty of a relatively 
high yield over a long term of years 
to be obtained from such securities as 
high-grade, long-term railroad bonds. 

The technical position in the mar- 
ket for long-term bonds may be de- 
scribed as unusually sound. New is- 
sues of securities have been in light 
volume for several months past, recent 
increased offerings seemingly having 
served merely to whet the investment 
appetite. For the past five or six 
years there has been a pronounced 
tendency for the proportion of financ- 
ing by means of long-term bonds to 
decrease, while the proportion of note 
financing to the total of new issues 
has steadily increased. This rule has 
applied to railroads as well as indus- 
trials, and has meant a gradually di- 
minishing supply of long-term bonds. 
So that when it becomes apparent to 
all that the bond market has been 
thoroughly liquidated and that the 
corner has definitely been turned, it 
should require very little buying to 
bring about a rapid readjustment of 
bond prices to a higher level. 

It is interesting to note the course of 
bond prices in the past few years. 
When the war began there was a gen- 
eral decline followed by a recovery 
early in 1915, a reaction, and then a 
steady rise to the close of that year. 
In 1916, prices were more stable, end- 
ing the year higher than they began, 
and early in 1917 railroad and other 
bonds reached the highest levels 
touched during the war period. Then 
came heavy Government financing and 
the rapid crumbling of railroad credit 
through rising costs and diminishing— 
or vanishing—profits, and all through 
1917 there was steady liquidation and 
a downward trend of prices which as- 
sumed the proportions of a panic in 
the memorable markets of November 
and December, 1917. Last year the 
average price of high-grade railroad 
bonds got back to a point about mid- 
way between the high level of Janu- 
ary, 1917, and the low level of Decem- 
ber, 1917. Then there followed a reac- 
tion in sympathy with the general de- 
pression and fear of readjustment dif- 
ficulties which carried prices back over 
practically all the ground they had 
gained. The recent advance, as com- 
pared with the large proportions of the 
previous decline, has been insignifi- 
cant, so that the investor who puts 


- road 


his surplus funds into mortgage se- 
curities at this time may feel that he 
is getting in at bargain-counter prices 

The yield to be obtained on gilt- 
edged railroad bonds of distant ma- 
turity is now sufficiently high to be 
very attractive to the investor for in- 
come only—without taking into consid- 
eration the excellent possibilities of 
profit through subsequent enhance- 
ment in quoted values. As compared 
with yields ranging from 3.20 to 4.25 
per cent. ten or more years ago, long- 
term rails may now be purchased to 
yield from 5 to 5.50 and eve. 6 per cent., 
if held to maturity. These rates are 
not much of an inducement for the 
transient investor, to be sure, but for 
the seeker after a competency for 
twenty or thirty years to come there 
is much comfort in 5%, or even 5 per 
cent.—with safety. 

The accompanying table lists nine 
different issues of the very best class 
of long-term railroad bonds which may 
be accepted as being as safe as it is 
humanly possible for a corporation’s 
mortgage securities to be. On the 
basis of income return, which does not 
take into account the additional com- 
pensation to be secured by holding to 
maturity, these bonds may be bought 
to produce income ranging from 4.7 
to 5.1 per cent. of the capital invested. 
Most of them are secured by first 
mortgages on the lines of such sub- 
stantial railway systems as the Atchi- 
son, Illinois Central, Northern Pacific, 
Pennsylvania, and Union Pacific. Next 
to Government bonds, and high-grade 
municipals, there is no better security 
in the world than they represent. 

Normally, high-grade, long-term rail- 
road bonds have always sought a level 
where the return on the investment 
was commensurate with the rate of 
interest being paid by savings banks— 
around 3% to 4 per cent. in the past, 
but now around 4 per cent. or slightly 
above. Thus, New York Central 3%s 
once sold as high as 110. It would 
require an advance of fully ten points 


in the market price to bring the re- _ 


turn on a 4 per cent. bond at present 
yielding 4.8 per cent. down to a 4.25 
per cent. basis, which sufficiently illus- 
trates the profit-making opportunities 
in such investments at the present 
time. 

Aside from the general investment 
considerations which seem to favor the 
purchase of the better grades of rail- 
issues at this time, there are 
other factors concerning the railroad 
companies themselves which are likely 
to stimulate the demand for such se- 
curities. Although first mortgage is- 
sues of the more substantial railroad 
properties have never been endangered 
by the falling off in credit due to in- 
creased expenses and declining net 
revenues, they have been more or less 
under a cloud of doubt and uncertainty 
which is about to be lifted by legisla- 
tive action at Washington. It is likely 
that, first of all, steps will be taken to 
insure the maintenance of Government 
control and Government responsibility 
until adequate provision has been made 
for future profitable operation. When 
legislation, is finally attempted it will 
undoubtedly be shaped by sympa- 
thetic banking and investment inter- 


ests, in effect none other than the 
owners of the railroad properties 
themselves. There can be no doubt 


but that the railroads will get a square 
deal at the hands of the present Con- 
gress, resulting in renewed confidence 
in all classes of their securities, and 
a bright outlook for the future. 
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IG FOUR” hasn’t paid a dividend 

on its common stock since 1910, 
although earnings for the past four 
years have been sufficiently large to 
justify at least 5 per cent. “Big Four,” 
officially known by the alliterative 
title, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
& St. Louis Railway Co., is controlled 
by the New York Central through the 
ownership of $30,207,700 of the $47,027,- 
200 common stock outstanding. In the 
past the Ontario & Western has been 
conveniently used as a source of other 
income by the payment of dividends 
“when, as and if” earned. It is only 
natural, therefore, considering Cen- 
tral’s present financial needs, for Wall 
Street to begin to discount the prob- 
ability of a payment of some sort on 
“Big Four” common stock. Under the 
Government guarantee the road is 
assured of a little more than 12 per 
cent. on its common stock, but actual 
results for 1918 indicate more than 20 
per cent. earned on the common, as 
compared with reported earnings of 
10.05 per cent. in 1917, 16.59 per cent. 
in 1916, and 6.15 per cent. in 1915. In 
1917, New York Central’s income from 
securities owned amounted to slightly 
less than $8,000,000, and was equal to 
3.17 per cent. on the outstanding capi- 
tal stock. A 5 per cent. dividend on 
“Big Four” common would bring in 
something over $1,500,000, or about .64 
of 1 per cent. on the $249,849,360 New 
York Central capital stock outstand- 
ing. Such a result, which would in- 
crease Central’s “other income” by 
one-fifth, would be decidedly worth 
while in these days of the high cost 
of capital. 

* * * 


KLAHOMA PRODUCING & RE- 

FINING CO.’S stock has been 
actively traded in since it was listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
early in the current year. The com- 
pany’s earnings position is not particu- 
larly impressive, though it has pros- 
pects of important future expansion. 
The feature that has attracted most 
favorable notice—to quote a circular 
issued by a well-known Stock Ex- 
change firm—‘“is the high calibre of 
the management and the conservative 
character of the holders of the largest 
amounts of capital stock.” Not only 
is the management of Oklahoma Pro- 
ducing & Refining high grade; its 
banking affiliations are of the best and 
recent large volume purchases of the 
stock are reputed to have been for the 
account of people closely connected 
with one of the best-known private 
banking houses in the Street. Through 
ownership of stock in the operating 
corporation and of the Union des 
Petroles, the Oklahoma company holds 
several of the most valuable properties 
in the Mid-Continent field, rounding 
out the full cycle of the oil industry— 
production, transportation, refining 
and marketing. Its best known prop- 
erty is the Springer-Kennedy half of 
the 4,780-acre Osage-Hominy lease, 
formerly the Osage-Hominy Co. Re- 
cently speculative attention has cen- 
tered in the talk of negotiations for 
the sale of a considerable portion of 
the company’s 2,200 acres in the Ran- 
ger-Breckenridge District of Texas. 
If it goes through, this deal is expected 
to bring $5,000,000 into the treasury. 
For the year ended- Dec. 31, 1918, 
net income available for dividends 
amounted to $1,542,574,.or .the equiva- 
lent of about 12.8 perf: cent..-on the 


$12,000,000 capital stock ($5 par) out- 
standing. The company has no funded 
debt, and dividends are being paid at 
the rate of 10 per cent. annually on 


the capital stock. 
* * * 


RFOLK & WESTERN was the 

only high-grade railroad stock to 
make a new high price record in the 
short-lived boom in railroad issues 
which ran its course in the closing 
months of 1916. Norfolk’s high in 1909, 
which year shared the honors with 
1901 in the number of high records 
made by the standard rails, was 102. 
In 1916 this record was beaten by fully 
4 points, and the new high mark of 
147% established. Although Norfolk 
& Western may not be included in the 
group of roads which are earning 
more than their Government guaran- 
tees, it is earning more than its div- 
idend requirements, preliminary re- 
turns for 1918 showing about 10% per 
cent. on the common stocks. The 
Government guarantee provides for a 
little more than 12% per cent. on the 
common. It wasn’t merely an accident 
that Norfolk & Western common 
reached a new high mark in 1916 fully 
25 points above its best record of 1915. 
The stock was responding to the 
road’s greater earning power and 
higher efficiency. The latest operating 
statistics—for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1917—show that the average revenue 
trainload was 1,020.90 tons, as com- 
pared with but 692.42 tons five years 
previous, while the average freight 
train revenue per train mile was $4.- 
6206, as compared with only $2.9337 in 
1912. Moreover, Norfolk’s gross ope- 
rating revenue in 1917 was $65,910,242, 
as compared with only $39,735,237 in 
1912. Those who believe the Norfolk 
will rapidly demonstrate, when once 
again under private control, that it 
has its best years ahead of it, have 
recently been confident buyers of the 
stock, preferring it, with its prospects 
of growth, to the old-line “has-beens,” 
such as Chicago & Northwestern. 

* * * 


OODRICH is gradually growing 

up to its $60,000,000 common stock 
capitalization. In the matter of earn- 
ings it has already arrived, and the 
balance sheet of Dec. 31, 1918, showed 
62 per cent. of par in net tangible ap- 
plicable to the common stock. The 
rubber companies in general are mak- 
ing more money these days than they 
know what to do with, and Goodrich 
is no exception. The company re- 
ported net sales of fully $123,470,000 in 
1918, as against only $87,155,000 in 1917; 
$71,000,000 in 1916, and $55,417,000 in 
1915. Thus net sales have more than 
doubled in the past three years, while 
net earnings available for common 
stock dividends have shown just as 
impressive a gain. Earnings on the 
common stock amounted to $25.67 in 
1918, as compared with $14.50 in 1917, 
and $12.76 in 1916, which makes the 
present dividend of $4 a share yearly 
seem ultra-conservative. 


The Mercantile Bank of the Amer- 
icas has‘arranged that the Continental 
and Commercial National Bank of Chi- 
cago become a stockholder and become 
actively interested in its development. 
Arthur Reynolds, Vice President of the 
Continental and Commercial, will join 
the Mercantile Bank’s board. 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


100% Efficiency 
and Good Digestion 


O man can be 100 per cent. effi- 
N cient whose digestion causes him 

the least discomfort. His nervous 
system will be depressed, his optimism 
lowered and he will be prone to magnify 
the worst of everything. 


Such a man cannot give his best to 
his work, nor can he inspire those around 


him to do their best. 


Many a business firm is thus denied - 
the success it could achieve but for the 
slight digestive disturbance of some one 
of its high officials, due solely to hasty 
and improper mastication of food. ; 


























In a case of this character, if the in- 
dividual will eat more regularly, masti- 
cate his food properly and make a routine 
practice of chewing a stick of my original 
pepsin gum for 10 minutes after each 
meal, he will soon note, not only decided 
improvement in his digestion, but also 
what is no less gratifying—a notable 
gain in his personal efficiency. 


V AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


Cleveland Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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TAKE THE 


FORBES ROAD 


TO SUCCESS 


You can make yourself earn more and enjoy doing it. You 
can drive yourself ahead, get more out of life and make your 
effort a pleasure if you follow the FORBES way—the way 
big business men have succeeded. 

Mr. Forbes has led our nation’s business leaders to tell him 
the vital secrets of their success and he has put these facters 
down in a very interesting and forceful way in his “Keys to 
Success” which have appeared regularly in FORBES. 

But he has added to each of these “Keys” a down-on-the- 
ground, practical lesson which shows how YOU can develop 
these same characteristics that bring achievement. These 
lessons were prepared by a widely-known vocational educator 
who has had years of experience in developing young men and 
women. 

Thus these “Keys to Success” plus the lessons form a prac- 
tical course in the theory and practice of succeeding in life. 
The course is now issued complete in book form under the 
title: 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


PERSONAL EFFICIENCY 


The thirty qualities essential to the man or woman who aspires to 
attain business and personal supremacy are discussed in a humafi, man- 
to-man way by a man who has dug deep into the fundamentals that are 
the basis of the attainments of America’s leading business men. Each 
chapter takes up one quality. 

They are not sermons—far from it! As lively as short stories, as 
absorbing as novels, they are the kimd of reading that makes your spare 
time a pleasant recreation and at the same time builds your future 
success. Every line, every sentence is brim-full of boiled-down, stimu- 
lating and force-building ideas. The chapters were really written by 
hundreds of captains of industry, statesmen, and sages who are authori- 
ties on these subjects. Mr. Forbes has presented the essence of their 
wisdom in a lively, modern way and in organized graspable form. 

Some of the fundamental character-making principles taken up are: 
forming right ideals, laying good foundations, thinking clearly, stieking 
to it, building enthusiasm, will-power, memory, self-reliance, and making 
and grasping opportunities. 


A few of the men whose guidance you get in 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


E. H. Ga » (een. Beeb, FA. Vente L. Deherty, Daniel Willard, 
James J . Le raceatl, €. J. , Deke, izvine ¥. Bush, = 
Rankin, A. H. Wiegis, F. aS nena Chas. B 


Christian Girl, Seward Sabin, 
oe W. Weelwerth, T. one dua Pent, 
arburs. 


Both by advice eos’ example these leaders show you the read to success. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Ook On Ee Conene ow Simply all out and mail the attached 
ebitgation to top rau, the book for for ave dare t ‘celasm tho volume within Bee Gaps 
now to make the bi today tomorrew YOUR OPPOR- 
rei” fe a . — ome future ng, by endl = _ se 
and you do stand to Send for coupon y. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
299 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


------------------,5 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


B. C. FORBES PUB. CO. 
299 Broadway, New York 
Please send me fcr five days’ free examination KEYS TO SUCCESS Personal 


OE a the book within five days of its receipt or to send a remittance 
payment. 


| 
| Mificieney. yi $2.00 net, postpaid. | 
| 
| 
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FRED G. HAND 


Assistant Treasurer Proves 
Exception to Government 
Clerk Rule 


There is a common saying in Wash- 
ington that a Government clerk labors 
along in a rut with no future ahead. 
It has been repeated so often that 
people believe it until some one steps 
from the ranks into one of the big 
executive offices and proves that a 
man-who knows his business and is 
not afraid of work can climb out of 
the rut in the departments as well as 
anywhere else. 

Fred G. Hand, the new assistant 
treasurer of the United States, is the 
latest exception to the Government 
clerk rule. 

Hand came to Washington back in 
1901, as a clerk in the office of the 
auditor for the War Department. At 
the capitol the schools and colleges 
make a specialty of night courses for 
the benefit of hundreds of young men 
from the States who want to pay their 
way while finishing their education. 
Hand was born near Shubuta, Miss., 
in 1879. Dark, slight, and with hair 
that shows a strong tendency to curl- 
ing, he looks the Southerner, but not 
his forty years. He did not leave his 
native state until he had attained his 
majority. When he finished a course 
at the Mississippi Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, he decided that 
engineering was to be his profession. 

He had that plan in view when he 
came to Washington. According to 
the books he should have hewed 
straight ahead toward this set goal; 
but life has a way of working out 
entirely different from the rules. It 
was a law course he finally took up 
at George Washington University. 


Hand explains that when-his engineer- 
ing plans had to be changed, he felt 
he must be doing something with his 
time to gain knowledge. 

“Law helps in any field, and it de- 
velops a man’s analytical powers. It 





can’t supply commonsense, however, 
and that is what counts in the long 
run,” he said. 

He kept on with his legal work until 
he had graduated and was admitted 
to the District of Columbia bar, but 
meanwhile his duties at the Govern- 
ment department were leading him 
into other channels. From the office 
of the Auditor for the War Depart- 
ment he moved over to that of the 
Auditor for the Treasury. The char- 
acter of the work made a study of ac- 
counting essential to success, and 
again the night schools of Washington 
supplied a course of study that helped 
Hand along. After that came a course 
in banking, as he went further into 
the study of financial matters, and 
assumed new responsibilities at the 
office. 

For several months he was detailed 
to the San Francisco mint, returning 
to Washington tc enter the Treas- 
urer’s office in 1909. By this time he 
had a fine practical working knowl- 
edge of the Treasury organization. 
Over his desk passed reports from the 
entire country on the receipts and dis- 
bursements at the sub-treasuries and 
the national bank depositories, and in 
this manner he rapidly acquired infor- 
mation into the various ramifications 
of the treasury work. 

When the efficiency commission 
charged with putting the most modern 
system of bookkeeping into the Treas- 
ury made its survey a few years ago, 
and the reorganization went through, 
Hand was made head bookkeeper. 

It was just because he “happened to 
know the work,” he modestly main- 
tains in deprecating any particular 
ability for the job. Nine out of ten 
men having the same opportunities 
would have made good, he claims, 
and now that he has been elevated to 
the post of assistant treasurer he still 
holds that attitude, even though he 
admits that when opportunity knocks, 
the man behind the door must be pre- 
pared to meet the situation. 

In addition to his regular duties at 
the Treasury Department, Hand was 
one of the most energetic workers on 
the war loan staff. The conflict threw 
tremendous burdens on the Treasury 
employees. 

“There was no time to consider 
problems as we would have liked,” 
Hand said in looking back over the 
most momentous years in the nation’s 
finances. “We had to think quick, and 
act just as rapidly. It was hard, grind- 
ing work that had to be done, and 
there is still plenty of work ahead; 
but, after all, it has had the element 
of sport in a way. It seems now some- 
thing like coming back from a fishing 
trip when you have forgotten how 
tired, wet and muddy you were and 
remember only that you caught the 
fish you went after.” 


The Bankers’ Trust Co. has bought 
a new midtown house, the former home 
of Cornelius Vanderbilt, at 25 East 
Fifty-seventh street, northwest corner 
of Madison avenue, and the adjoining 
house at 23 East Fifty-seventh street, 


‘and will replace the present dwellings 


with an ornate banking structure. The 
new branch will cater especially to 
the business of individuals. 
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FORBES 


Press and Readers’ Comments 


FROM FAMOUS PUBLISHER 

In looking over “Men Who Are Mak- 
ing America,” I see it is going to keep 
me up late at night. 

CYRUS H. CURTIS. 
** * 
MAGAZINE FOUND INVALUABLE 

Once one has received Forbes Maga- 
zine for a year it is practically im- 
possible to get along without it; the 
information it contains regarding busi- 
ness is invaluable to the young man 
who is planning for the future. 

RUSSELL H. DICK. 

St. Paul, Minn. 

* * * 
“KEYS TO SUCCESS” 

A very practical book. Like others 
which aim to aid those who are seek- 
ing efficiency, it is valuable to the 
extent in which it is diligently read 
and honestly studied. It abounds in 
precepts, advice, logical arguments, all 
intended to guide the reader into the 
right paths, warn him of difficulties he 
will encounter, show him how others 
overcame similar or greater difficul- 
ties and encourage him to wrestle and 
triumph over obstacles. Also to in- 
culeate correct ideas on what consti- 
tutes success, to differentiate between 
the true and the false, and to invest 
life with a purpose that will yield 
satisfying joy at the end as well as 
during the early and midway stages. 

“I do not feel that I have written the 
book,” says the author, modestly. “Its 
authors, rather, are a hundred or more 
of our best-known captains of industry, 
statesmen, writers and a few sages of 
former days. Much of the material 
comes direct from business men who 
have become recognized as the fore- 
most authorities in their line. They 





have given of their best in the hope 
of helping others to rise.” 

In the various chapters the author 
discusses self-education, thought, ideals, 
work, saving, cheerfulness, stick-to-it- 
iveness, politeness, honesty, health, 
play, recreation, language, enthusiasm, 
loyalty, memory, courage, good-will, 
team work and many another quality 
which counts in business life. One ma¥ 
learn much and go far along the road 
to success with this book as his guide. 
—The Brooklyn Citizen. 

** * 


ABOUT “MAN TO MAN” 

Worked out to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, the author’s idea would mean’ the 
attainment of generally better results 
ia all industry, full, earnest and hearty 
co-operation between employers and 
employes, greater output with shorter 
hours, and he gives examples from 
existing factories to show that these 
results can be obtained anywhere with 
proper effort on both sides. The book 
will amply repay perusal. One of the 
especially interesting features is its 
t-eatment of the problem of dealing 
with employes ignorant of the lan- 
guage of the country or at least only 
partially familiar with it—Manufac- 
turers’ Record. 

* * * 


EDITORIAL MATTER INTERESTS 


I have heard a number of compli- 
ments from my business friends and 
associates recently on the splendid 
stories and editorial matter in your 
magazine. You are publishing the kind 
of articles, I believe, business men are 
looking for today more than ever be- 
fore. 

LLOYD W. YOUNG. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 








PLUNDERING SIMPLIFIED 
Willis—“The British plundered Wash- 
ington in the war of 1812.” 
Gillis—“Why didn’t they get elected 
to Congress and do it in a nice respec- 
table way?”—Judge. 
* * * 


* 
SUPPLIED FOR LIFE 

Close Friend—“I hear your husband 
bas cases enough to keep him busy for 
two years.” 

Lawyer’s Wife—“Two years? My 
dear, don’t tell a soul, but he’s got 
enough in the cellar to keep him as 
busy as he usually is for the rest of 


his. life!”—Buffalo Express. 
** * 


BOOSTING HIS BUSINESS 


The vicar’s appeal had been a most 
eloquent one, and had even pene- 
trated the depths of Mr. Blackleigh’s 
granite organ. The latter came for- 
ward and offered £50 for the fund. 

The worthy cleric was overjoyed. 

“T don’t know your name, sir,” he 
cried; “but I thank you from the bot- 
tom of my heart. I thank you! May 
your business prosper, sir!” 

Then there was a solemn hush, and 
the committee looked askance at their 


dignified and pompous vicar. 
“What’s the matter?” whispered the 
clergyman, turning to the chairman. 
“Well—er—that donor is an under- 
taker !”—Pittsburgh Sun. 
* * * 


AIN’T IT THE TRUTH? 

Two men were hotly discussing the 
merits of a book. Finally, one of 
them, himself an author, said to the 
other: “No John, you can’t appreciate 
it. You never wrote a book yourself.” 

“No,” retorted John, “and I never 
laid an egg, but I’m a better judge of 


an omelet than any hen.” 
* 


THE FABLE OF FOUR MEN 


“I got off a street car the other 
morning,” said a doctor to me, “and 
being in no hurry, I began moralizing 
on the actions and probable charac- 
ters of these three men who had 
alighted just ahead of me. The first 
one was even then half way down 
the block and was going on with 
such rapid strides that he had already 
put a couple of hundred yards between 
himself and the next man. ‘There,’ 
thought I, ‘goes a hustler—a man who’s 
bound to succeed in life!’ The second 
man was walking rather slower, and 
impressed me as one who would do 
fairly well, perhaps, in the world. But 
the last fellow was just dawdling along 
in the most shiftless sort of way. I 
very quickly set him down as a loafer. 

“Just then the idea came home to 
me: ‘All three were ahead of me!’”— 
New York Tribune. 


UAGAZINE 


He tore up a million-dollar contract. 
Who? 


The man to whom Andrew Carnegie says he owes more 
than half his fortune. 


The man who was one of the biggest factors in turning 
defeat into victory during the war. 


He started as a dollar-a-day stake driver and at 37 he is 
worth millions. 


His story reads like romance. It is one of the most inspir- 
ing, fascinating, straight to the point experiences ever 
given to the public. This man told it to Mr. B. C. Forbes 
who has the reputation for getting more information from 
big men worth listening to than any other interviewer in 
the country. The story is included in 


Men Who Are Making America 


with the stories of the achievements of 49 other of America’s 
foremost business and financial leaders who have won success 
and who figure prominently in the news today. 


The Forty-nine Others Are: 


Minor C. Keith 
Darwin P. Kingsley 
Cyrus H. McCormick 
J. P. Morgan 
William H. Nichols 
John H. Patterson 
George W. Perkins 
George M. Reynolds 
John D. Rockefeller 
Julius Rosenwald 
John D. Ryan 

Jacob H. Schiff 
Charles M. Schwab 


J. Ogden Armour 
George F. Baker 
Alfred C. Bedford 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Andrew Carnegie 
Capt. Robert Dollar 
William L. Douglas 
James B. Duke 

T. Coleman duPont 
George Eastman 
Thomas A. Edison 
— A. Farrell 


enry Ford John J. Shedd 
pee B. Forgan Edward C. Simmons 
enry C. Frick James Speyer 


Elbert H. Gary 
William A. Gaston 
George W. Goethals 
Daniel Guggenheim 
John Hays Hammond 
August Hecksher 

A. Barton Hepburn 


ames Stillman 
heodore N. Vail 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Frank A. Vanderlip 
Paul M. Warburg 
John N. Willys 
Thomas E. Wilson 





F. W. Woolworth 
John D. Archbold 


Samuel Insull 
Otto H. Kahn 


Who Is the Fiftieth ? 


Here is your opportunity to know and to get for yourself 
the inspiration to achievement that actuated everyone of 
the fifty men mentioned in B. C. Forbes splendid book 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


You will be astonished at the wealth of information the 
book contains. It will give you food for thought that will 
last as long as you live. It will give you topics for conversa- 
tion for nearly every situation that might present itself, 
and it will give you a new interest in life and introduce 
you to the way of SUCCESS. 


629 inches, 500 pages, 50 full-page 

illustrations. Handsomely bound 

in cloth with gold decorations. 
$8.00 net per copy. 


Send No Money—Use This Coupon 





B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, INC., 


299 Broadway, New York City. 
Please send me for examination 
ING AMERICA, by B. C. Forbes. 


I agree to return the book within 
five days or to send you $3.00. 


Forbes 6-14-19 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics. 








“I remember when we paid 20 cents 
for beefsteak,’”’ she said. ‘‘Now it’s 
tagged 40 and 50 cents a pound.” 


The housewife wonders who is mak- 
ing money from these high prices. 


Could she see the herds of cattle out 
in the pastures—bringing more than 
twice as much as before—she would 
know that a considerable part went 
to the tarmer to encourage produc- 
tion. 

A glimpse of doubly valued grain— 
necessary to fatten live stock—to- 
gether with high priced farm labor, 
and other high farm expenses— 
would largely explain why this was 
necessary. 

World food shortages, high wages, 
depreciated money, make everything 
high priced. Meat has not advanced 
more than other foods. 








= —————— 
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compared to the higher prices he*had,to pay for cattle. 
i100 equals 1916 price. 


_. CATTLE: STEERS, GOOD TO CHOICE, CHICAGO. 
eanxe DRESSED BEEF: NATIVE SIDES, NEW YORK. 





On looking back to 1890 one sees that every sear the packer has been selling meat more cheaply 


This is the latest chart printed by the 
War-time diagrams are not published yet 


This chart shows why beefsteak 
is high priced 


But throughout the past 30 years 
of rising prices, the packers, in com- 
petition with each other, by handling 
more live stock, and by eliminating 
waste, have steadily reduced the 
spread between the price of cattle 
and the price of beef. This chart, 
copied from Bulletin No. 226 of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
shows it. 


As compared with the price of cat- 
tle the consumer is paying less for 
meat, and the live stock producer — 
is getting a larger proportion of the 
prices received by the packer for 
meat and by-products. 


Service like this, performed at a 
profit to the packer of only a frac- 
tion of a cent per pound, benefits 
the public. It goes to show that the 
right men are on the job. 


Switt & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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A Brainy Office Boy !—Is There Such a Thing? 


Yes, and he will make the future executive of your company! 


But you won’t find 


him by hanging out a sign “Boy wanted” and hiring the first boy who drifts in, only to 


fire him and try another. 


You can’t look at an eighth grade grammar school graduate for three minutes and 
tell whether he can add, subtract, and multiply for 9 minutes and get 202 figures in his 
answers with only one figure wrong, or will get 57 figures with 17 of them wrong (these 
are actual records made when 4,000 eighth grade graduates in Brooklyn were tested). 


When one stenographer transcribes 57 words a minute with one error she should 
receive $62 a week at present prevailing wages, while another who writes 15 words a 
minute with 7 errors is worth less than $13 a week. 


without using tests. 


You can’t know those things 


How to Pick Top-notchers for All Office Work? 


The question how to pick top- 
notchers is answered in a practi- 
cal and scientific way by the new 
handbook of the National Busi- 
ness Ability Tests, entitled “Com- 
mercial] Tesis and How to Use 
Them,” given free to all mem- 
bers of this association. The book 
gives a complete history of the 
National Business Ability Tests, 
together with two complete par- 
allel series of the 19 different tests, 
averages of grammar-school grad- 
uates, high-school graduates, and 
experienced business employees, 
and very detailed directions for 
giving tests to groups of fifty or 
more at one time. 

























Nine of these tests have been 
approved by the Committee on 
Classification of Personnel of the 
U. S. Army, and have been auth- 
orized by the War Department for 
use in testing soldiers who seek 
office positions after discharge 
from the army. The U. S. Army 
is the one great employer that has 
tried out the use of tests on a very 
wide scale; and the Army says thal 
tests are a great help. Especially 
helpful were the “trade tests,” 
used to discover in a few minutes 
whether a soldier was an expert, 
a Journeyman, or a novice in the 
trade he professed to know. The 
National Ability Tests are trade 
tests of the very best sort, namely 
performance tests to show ac- 
curacy and speed in performing 
the common operations of the 
business office—copying figures 
and adding them, spelling, punc- 
tuating, filling out invoices (as a 
test for bookkeepers), answering 
letters, etc. They require but 2 to 
15 minutes to give, and have been 
standardized for correction by the 
persons tested themselves, on a 
democratic plan, which interests 
the workers intensely. Though 
they are such simple, practical 
tests, they have been ievlterd on 


National Ability 
Tests Association 


Room 620 
299 Broadway, New York 


psychological lines, and several of 
these tests together form an excel- 
lent substitute for the psycholog- 
ical general intelligence tests. 

The way to get this book is to 
become a member of the National 
Ability Tests Association, of which 
Sherwin Cody is secretary and 
managing director ($2 a year for 
individual membership, entitling 
you to one copy of all bulletins 
and admission to the annual con- 
vention in New York City). Sign 
the approval order below, send no 
money, but if after five days you 
keep the book, you will receive a 
bill for $2. 





Free Examination Coupon 


NATIONAL ABILITY 
TESTS ASSOCIATION 
Room 620, 
No. 299 Broadway, New York 


Please send me on approval a copy 
of your handbook, “Commercial 
Tests and How to Use Them,” by 
Sherwin Cody. If I do not return 
it within five days you may enroll 
me as an individual member and 
I will pay $2 immediately on pres- 
entation of bill for book with all 





membership privileges. 
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Forbes 6-14-19 























FORBES MAGAZINE 


Crisp, Delicious, Tempting Bacon 


Cured and Smoked the Wilson Way 


Wilson’s Certified, the brand name for our 
best quality products, has been given our 
famous Majestic Bacon to make more certain 
your selection of this highly nutritious and 
economical food. 


“Certified” is the key-word in our institution. 
It means everything that the Wilson label 
stands for. It means our good faith, our 
skill, our experience, our judgment. It means 
the last limit of our determination that the 
Wilson label must guide you to the selection 


“Jhid mark 


of foods that are beyond question as to quality. 
Every Wilson product is selected, handled 
and prepared with respect—the carefulness 
and thoughtfulness your own mother wouid 
show if she were to oversee their prepara- 
tion for you. 


When you buy ham or bacon, ask for 
Wilson’s Certified. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we can 
stock him immediately, for our distribution 
is national. 


WILSON Fetel) your quanontec" 





CHICAGO 








The Wilson Label Protects Your Table 





